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| IS ALL too seldom that theory 
and practice can be given a hearing 
at the same time and in the same place. 
It is not difficult to dream of perfection 
in a human sense; artists are forever 
dreaming of their masterpieces; archi- 
tects dream of attaining that ultimate — 
a building which, while inspired by ele- 
ments of timeless architecture will, 


nevertheless, be in time and therefore 


modern. The liturgist, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the realities of 
worship. But it is the job of the artist 


and of the architect to interpret and 


convey those realities in terms of form 
and function. ‘This spiritual and material 
effort perfects the work of art. 

In a very definite way, this issue is 
devoted to evidences of theory leading 
to practical achievements in Minnesota. 
It is easy to talk about religious art, and 
it is not too difficult to write about it. 
The difficulties arise when we seek to 
realize, in a concrete manner, our ideas, 
hopes, and convictions. It has often been 
remarked that the key to a successful 
work of art is ultimately the client — 
the pastor. In his expression of the will, 
the desire, to have only the very best 
work in his church lies the sure way to 


secure the active collaboration of sincere 


and competent artists. And a sympa- 
thetic climate, induced and nurtured by 
an intelligent, and humble, pastor has 
seldom failed to bring to him, as to a 
magnet, the capacities of the very men 
who can bring to the work at hand their 
best talents and skills. These artists, en- 
couraged by an attitude which takes 
into account these talents and skills, are 
quite likely to give more to the work 
than they would be tempted to give 
under the all-too-usual circumstances in 
which, unfortunately, they are forced to 
enter into a degrading competition with 
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sources which operate on an altogether 
different level of quality. 


‘THE ALTERATIONS in the Church 
of Saint Donatus, Brooten; the new 
Church of Saint John the Baptist, Biwa- 
bik; the altars and baptistry in Queen of 
the Angels Church, Austin; the altar in 
the Chapel of the College of Saint 
Catherine, Saint Paul — all testify to 
the enthusiasm and support of the pas- 
tors, the integrity of the artist, Gerald 
Bonnette, and the over-all supervision 
and advice offered by Frank Kacmarcik, 
who, in all cases, acted as consultant 
The architects can share in_ these 
achievements and in the realization 
that, in Minnesota, at least, there is no 
reason why the churches, new and old, 
should not be filled with the finest works 
of religious art. And Church leaders 
need no longer labor under the too- 
current delusion that work of the high- 
est quality is beyond the reach of the 
average parish. The answer to that 
delusion is to take a look at the realities 
of the present situation in the arts in 
Minnesota. The continued sponsorship 
of artists of the calibre of Frank Kac- 
marcik, of Gerald Bonnette, and others 
unknown to me at the moment, will 
settle many problems of religious art 
which may have seemed insoluble in the 
recent past. 

Is it fortunate that Wisconsin can be 
brought into this encouraging picture. 
The diocesan liturgical directives now 
being elaborated (the first part appears 
in this issue) point the way to that neces- 
sary climate of sympathy and living 
sponsorship which can be responsible 
for a significant improvement in all the 
arts in the service of the Church. The 
plans for the projected Church of Saint 
Anthony, Superior, Wisconsin, testity to 


the liturgical awareness of the architect. 
In turn, this awareness can only result 
in the wish that the artistic and archi- 
tectural elements of the problem be 
equally significant. 


AFTER twenty-five years LiruRGICAL 
Arts can look backward and, at times, 
salute those among its friends in the 
magazine production world who have 
made the passage of time seem slight 
and assuredly pleasant. Several months 
ago a very good friend at the head- 
quarters of our printers — the Rumford 
Printing Company, of Concord, New 
Hampshire — retired from her immedi- 
ate activities, after continuous employ- 
ment of fifty years. Miss Genevieve A. 
Patterson came to Rumford as a secre- 
tary on August 1, 1907, when she was 
just under twenty. She became a proof- 
reader, and finally what is euphoniously 
called a customer contact — the only 
one in those days of a small shop. No 
matter what Miss Patt, as she was af- 
fectionately known to her friends and 
‘customers,’ might have been officially 
called on the Company’s rolls, she was 
a friend and one whose signature on any 
notice or whose request for instructions 
met with immediate response, at least 
in the office of this Society. 

At the time of the quarter century 
club dinner, the president of the Rum- 
ford Press addressed the board of direc- 
tors and, referring to the older workers, 
said: ‘““These people comprise the hard 
core of support which makes possible 
some of the things we do.” This hard 
core was exemplified in the work of Miss 
Patterson throughout the years. Lrrur- 
cicaL Arts salutes an old friend and 
hopes that Miss Patt will continue to cast 
a benevolent eye over the destinies of 
our quarterly. 
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54 Art at the Liturgical Week 


WAS particularly appropriate 
ee: the eighteenth North American 
liturgical week was held at Saint John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, August 
19-22, 1957. It was from this Abbey 
that the first murmurs of a liturgical 
consciousness in these United States 
were heard, and the pioneer work of 
the late Virgil Michel, oss, is well 
known to all interested in the liturgical 
revival. Saint John’s was also a happy 
choice because of the architectural 
evolution going on in the rebuilding 
of the abbey structures, and because of 
the evidence of liturgical and artistic 
vitality to be found in several places 
in Minnesota. In a word, Minnesota 
and Saint John’s Abbey are standard- 
bearers of a vitality that augurs well 
for the future.* 

At the first liturgical week in Chicago, 
eighteen years ago, religious art was 
given a place on the program and panel 
discussions were part of the general 
proceedings. In other years, however, 
art seemed to take a back seat, perhaps 
because the sponsors of the various 
gatherings were fearful of controversy or 
of well-deserved criticism due to re- 
current indifference in these matters. 
In some cases art objects were displayed, 
but this was more in the nature of a 
sop to the merchants. This time, at 
Collegeville, the merchants were still 
in evidence —a financial necessity, I 
was told. But there were other exhibi- 
tions of very worthwhile objects of 
religious art, in particular one arranged 
in the art department of the University 
under the direction of Dom Cloud 
Meinberg. Father Cloud and his able 
assistants gathered many fine examples 
of painting, sculpture, silverwork, tex- 
tiles, photographs and models of 
churches — here and abroad. And the 
layout of the exhibition was a credit to 
all concerned. This particular exhibi- 
tion was proof that artists are to be 
found in every State of our land. Within 
the limitations of time and money, what 
Father Cloud gathered in the way of 
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objects and photographs and models 
of churches indicated what might be 
done with sufficient financing, in plan- 
ning a national exhibition of art and 
architecture of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. Such a national 
exhibition, to be effective, would have 
to be handled by competent persons, 
both as regards the choice of objects 
to be shown and the manner in which 
all things would be exhibited to the 
general public. 


THE THEME of this week was Catho- 
lic Education as Formation in Christ. The 
major addresses and the reports of the 
workshops will appear in the volume 
of proceedings. We shall limit our ob- 
servations to the workshop on Liturgy 
and Art, of which the writer was chair- 
man, with the following acting as con- 
sultants: Miss Adé de Bethune; Mr 
Barry Byrne; Sister Mary Esther, sp; 
Miss Clare Fontanini; Mr Emil Frei; 
Mr Alfonso Iannelli; Sister Marie 
David, csj; Dom Cloud Meinberg, 
oss; Mr Carl Merschel; Miss Nina 
Polcyn; Mr Robert Rambusch; The 
Reverend Alexander O. Sigur; Sister 
Thomasita; The Reverend William 
Wenninger. 

The points offered for discussion were 
the following: 1 — How does the liturgy 
condition a proper understanding of art? 
2— Hox is the dynanism of the liturgy 
applied to art today? 3 — What need does 
the architect have for theological guidance 
by the clergy? 4— Do the clergy have a 
corresponding need for guidance by the 
architect and the artist? 5 — The dynanism 
of religious art today. 6 — Collaboration 
between client and artist. 7— The need 
for more direct participation of talented 
artists in work for the Church. 

The first question leads to the as- 
sumption that a study of the liturgy 
conditions the proper understanding of 
architecture as it relates specifically to 
the plan of our churches. After all, 


* See entry of August 16-25 in diary. 


the plan is the important element 
since from the plan evolves style, not 
vice versa. We can say that we should 
build with style but not in a style. The 
carrying out of the liturgy in all its 
splendor in the sanctuary requires that 
the architect be fully acquainted with 
liturgical requirements, so that the space 
is arranged in such a manner that the 
liturgy can be effectively carried out. 
Some will say that this is rather a naive 
assumption: of course, architects always 
plan their sanctuaries according to 
liturgical norms. Do they? 

On the second question we can offer 
the thought that since dynamism im- 
plies life, the liturgy also implies life 
in the place where that liturgy unfolds 
in all the magnificence of sacred cere- 
monies. I say life in relation to this 
dynamism of the liturgy and the life of 
art today only to avoid the use of the 
word ‘modern,’ with all its disturbing 
connotations. And if we follow the 
growth and changes in the liturgy — 
and we have seen many changes in 
recent years—we find that all are 
related to our life, to the needs of our 
life. 

If questions three and four could be 
implemented and all concerned were 
really willing to abide by a sensible 
and logical interpretation of reality, 
many of our present difficulties would 
disappear. Butonemajorstumbling block 
would have to be eliminated — our 
lack of personal humility. These ques- 
tions are crucial, however, in the evo- 
lution of religious art and architecture 
today. Another stumbling block (and 
here I court the wrath of some) is the 
attitude of certain diocesan commis- 
sions. Because of the need for a measure 
of financial concern over building oper- 
ations, the members of some of these 
commissions have assumed a “‘blind- 
leading-the-blind” control over artistic 
matters and architectural design. Com- 
petence is sidetracked by authority; yet 
the Holy Father urged that the Ordi- 
nary surround himself with competent 
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persons. And it would seem that com- 
petence means competence! The all too 
usual practice of the blind leading the blind 
is hopeless. 


CERTAINLY the architect needs the 
theological guidance of the clergy, just 
as in the middle ages (those ages of 
faith so often praised but so seldom 
emulated) the bishop’s theologian stud- 
ied the great decorative schemes based 
on moral and theological values. These 
schemes were meant to guide the archi- 
tect or artist, but the execution and 
interpretation were left to him. Each 
to his last. Of course, it is possible for 
a layman to know just a wee bit more 
of theology than do certain pastors; 
also a pastor might well be more 
knowledgeable than a layman in mat- 
ters of art and architecture — but then 
we are on the personal level, and no 
longer on the level of clergy and pro- 
fessional practitioner. 

The present dynamism of religious 
art, which is our fifth question, often 
assumes a irreconcilable duel between 
tradition and life today. The trouble 
is largely semantic. The word modern, 
to those disturbed by the facts of life 
as they are, has the connotation of 
modernism; a further step leads to the 
use of that horrible word modernistic, 
and then any proponent of life is felt 
to be a kind of subversive person. To 
those who are frequently annoyed by 
the word modernistic I suggest retaliation 
with the words ftraditionalistic, archeo- 
logicalistic and so on. 

Can art be anything but an evidence 
of this dynamism, this life we lead in 
the here and now? Should anyone as- 
sume that those who accept the times 
and try to work out their salvation in 
time (where else can we do so?) are 
contemptuous or ignorant of tradition? 
As a matter of fact it has long been a 
conviction of mine that the artist or 
architect who is modern (living) in his 
approach to problems of religious art is 
precisely the one who knows a great 
deal of the history of past art. If I 
have read mediaeval architectural his- 
tory aright (for example, Emile Male’s 
heavily documented and _ illustrated 
tomes on Religious art in France of the 
twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth cen- 
turies and after the Council of Trent) the 
master builders of those times would be 
modern today as they were modern in 
their own time. They accepted and 
controlled the dynamism of their day. 
Why should it seem odd if the architect 
and artist today wish to do the same? 
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‘THE COLLABORATION between 
client and artist, our sixth question, 
tempts us to offer this analogy: the 
client is like a baseplug and the artist 
like a floor lamp (or vice versa, as you 
wish). The trick is to put them together, 
and then we can have the light of 
fruitful collaboration. Such collaboration 
is not too difficult providing both parties 
have good will and respect for each 
other’s sensible views and limitations. 
As a matter of fact, several happenings 
in the Minnesota area prove that this 
collaboration can produce results: for 
example, the collaboration between the 
community at Saint John’s abbey and 
their architect, Marcel Breuer; the col- 
laboration between architect and artist 
and the pastor of the church at Biwabik; 
the collaboration of pastor, designer, 
and artist at Austin; all illustrated in 
this issue. The same may happen soon 
in the Wisconsin area, when the Superior 
diocesan liturgical directives (the first 
part appears on page 7) become oper- 
ative and are implemented by positive 
action. But this collaboration, if it is 
to be fruitful, must be placed on a 
higher plane than that which is usual 
in most building and decoration oper- 
ations. To ask a sincere and talented 
artist to work or to compete with 
certain established sources of supply is 
to court disaster at the outset. Price- 
wise, as the merchandiser would say, 
the artist cannot compete with the 
merchant because their level of opera- 
tion and estimates are totally at vari- 
ance. The one bases estimates on the 
number of jobs in the shop and the 
fact that his over-all price can easily 
carry a margin to cushion any possible 
loss, whereas the price quoted by the 
artist is largely a fixed price which, in 
effect, is equated with his livelihood. 
The solution to the problem of con- 
flicting estimates is a very simple one. 
When dealing with the merchant, watch 
the estimate; when dealing with an 
artist whom you trust or who is recom- 
mended by a person you trust, tell him 
the amount you have to spend for a 
particular piece of work and then ac- 
cept what that artist can honestly give 
you for the amount. And if you treat 
such an artist in such a human and 
respectful manner you, the client, may 
well be surprised to receive a bit more 
than you contracted for. If a client 
desires good work he will get it, and 
within the means at his disposal. If 
he is inclined to be (pardon the expres- 
sion) a sharpshooter, he will usually 
get exactly what he deserves. 
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‘THIS BRINGS us to the seventh 
question, which refers to more direct 
participation by talented artists in work 
for the Church. Here we mean more 
particularly those artists who have not 
yet been brought within the orbit of 
church work — either because they are 
not interested, or because the experi- 
ences of some of their fellow artists do 
not lead them to expect a sympathetic 
response from potential clients, or be- 
cause they feel that the remuneration 
is, more often than not, predicated on 
a low idea of real value. A basic ob- 
jection is that many an artist has had 
to deal with the ‘authoritative’ artistic 
nonsense of a client and found that life 
was too short to undertake to give 
a course in art before each job could 
be settled. And there we are brought 
back to the question: do the clergy have 
a corresponding need for guidance by the 
artist? And how! 

There are many artists working in 
all media in these United States who 
would welcome work for the Church, 
but this much-needed change cannot 
come about overnight, A change in 
climate is first required, and then the 
artist must be reasonably certain that 
he will not be unduly exposed to the 
tiring roadblock of invincible ignor- 
ance. One way in which the clergy can 
become acquainted with these possi- 
bilities of good work by artists is to 
overcome their reluctance or hesitancy 
to go to museums or art exhibitions. 
Much good work of a non-religious 
nature can often be seen in museums 
and art shows, and a number of the 
objects shown might contain a hint of 
what a particular artist could do with 
a religious object: for example, the 
potter who produces fine vases or plates 
could equally well produce a fine holy 
water font; the artist in silver could 
produce chalices or any object that 
calls for fine metal technique; the 
textile worker could weave antependia, 
dossals, banner; and so on and on. 


THE THIRD afternoon meeting of 
this workshop was devoted to the 
graphic arts, and was ably conducted 
by one of the masters of the craft, 
Frank Kacmarcik. The topics were: 1 — 
The graphic arts: the Living Word im- 
printed. 2 — Christian communion through 
print: greeting cards, printed pictures, icons, 
holy cards, and inscriptions. 3 — Christian 
obligation to graphic literacy. The exhi- 
bition, arranged by Mr Kacmarcik 
from his own wonderful collection, was 
truly of museum calibre, and one of 
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the high points of all the exhibitions of 
the week. An analysis of this workshop 
meeting is recorded on page 14 of this 
issue. ok} 

As a pleasant and instructive inter- 
lude after one of the afternoon meetings, 
Father Edward J. Sutfin, author of the 
August, 1956, and May, 1957, issues of 
LirurcicaL Arts (The chasuble in the 
Roman rite and The making of a chasuble) 


gave a practical talk and showed how 
these classical vestments could be worn 
with ease and comfort once the wearer 
had overcome any unreasoned opposi- 
tion. For a layman the showing was 
revealing in that it was proof that much 
can be done and more accomplished 
when what is to be done is done accord- 
ing to right reason and common sense. 

On the art level, then, this liturgical 
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meeting was proof that the Church in 
this country need not seek elsewhere its 
artists and craftsmen, and those whose 
obstructionist tactics prevent the very 
best of church building or decoration 
from being produced cannot afford the 
excuse of ignorance. What they can 
afford is a mea culpa, coupled with a 
resolve to aid all of us in the creation of 
that beauty we seek in the house of God. 


Christian Community and Visual Theology 


HE VERY modest house of God, 

Saint Donatus Church at Brooten, 
Minnesota, has been redecorated to 
emphasize and help form the essential 
spiritual edifice, the parish community, 
living body of Christ, which it houses 
and represents. In our day, when parish 
awareness and community participation 
are happily being rediscovered as basic, 
the whole concern of the young pastor 
of Saint Donatus, Father Henry Fehren- 
bacher, has been to build up conscious- 
ness in his parishioners of their unity 
and dignity as a living and active body 
of Christ worshipping the heavenly 
Father in the whole richness of the 
Church’s life. 

_Catholics in our time often think of 
the parish more as an organization 
than as a spiritual organism. Largely 
without introduction into the interior 
grandeur of the worship of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, largely uninstructed in 
the norms of that worship, of its mem- 
bers’. privileges and_ responsibilities 
with their Head in the public cult, our 
parish churches are seldom decorated 
to best express and aid the essential 
interior life of the Church. When Father 
Fehrenbacher arrived at Saint Donatus 
in 1953 the situation was typical. Since 
the recent popes and doctors of spiritual 
theology have constantly reminded us 
that the liturgy teaches the true Catho- 
lic spirit, that it is the indispensable 
source of Christian life, Father Fehren- 
bacher gave instruction “in season and 
out of season” from papal encyclicals, 
historical and theological works, rubrics, 
and liturgical law. So often church 
decorating is rather arbitrarily done by 
simply calling in a slick firm, or order- 
ing furnishings from a religious goods 
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house. Here the formation of the body 
of the living church was the proper 
approach to church decoration. 

Their vision of the real interior splen- 
dor of the Church now better informed, 
practices to ensure the unity and ac- 
tivity of the parish community at wor- 
ship were taken up. There is a com- 
munity-sung high mass on Sundays, and 
once midweek, with adult servers (the 
church is for women and children 
only?), one of whom reads the Epistle 
in English to the congregation. Re- 
sponses at daily mass are made by all 
those participating in the celebration. 
There is a daily homily on the Gospel. 
Intentions for daily mass are put by 
parishioners into a book in the foyer 
of the church, and made public during 
the mass. Communicants offer the 
bread, symbolic of themselves, by plac- 
ing their own hosts on a plate, presented 
at the offertory. There is community- 
sung Compline on Saturday evenings. 
Vigils with sung psalms, scripture read- 
ings, and demonstration commentary 
on sacraments and sacramentals are 
part of the life of the church. The 
interior spiritual organism which the 
parish really is has become more evi- 
dent in the active worship of the com- 
munity with Christ. The group of indi- 


* Winner of Vogue’s first art prize in 1947. 
Studied in the Great Books program at Saint 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland; under 
the Benedictines at Saint John’s Collegeville, 
Minnesota, and did research in Christian ico- 
nography at Princeton University. Is specially 
concerned to confront living theology with 
living art. He is the editor of Sun, a new 
theology and art education quarterly. He 
is working on a summer symposium on theology 
and the role of the affections in Christian 
formation. 


viduals is now increasingly aware that 
they are the one plebs sancta, the holy 
people of God, united to the Holy 
One by His Spirit poured out through 
the ministry of their priest in the com- 
mon celebration of the liturgy of the. 
Church. They are better aware that 
their fellowship in charity is nourished 
by their unity at worship. All this is 
emphasized here, because with renewed 
life, the parishioners not only accepted 
changes but played an active part in 
renovating their parish church to fulfill 
the needs of community worship. They 
are to be commended. 


FRANK KACMARCIK, church artist 
and decorator from Saint Paul, was 
called in. What he and the pastor have 
done, with the minimal resources of a 
tiny congregation of only thirty-five 
families, puts to shame all the faint- 
hearted who plead they lack means to 
accomplish essential redecoration. (Or 
worse, raise money for vulgar and 
expensive irrelevant additions.) What 
are needed is not great means, but 
zeal for the norms of worship, profes- 
sional advice, and courage. The re- 
decoration of Saint Donatus Church is 
a model of what can be done with a 
right approach to essentials. Here the 
pastoral significance of the liturgy has been 
the guide. And a Catholic reverence for 
simple materials and the active help of 
the parishioners the means. 

In the sanctuary of the little frame 
church pastor and decorator were con- 
fronted with the familiar spectacle of 
a superficial and jumbled “communion 
of saints” around and on the altar 
(see “before” photograph). The basic: 
need was a sanctuary which would 
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engender an awareness ‘in the faithful 
of themselves as a living communion 
of saints around an altar with sufficient 
simple dignity to truly represent Christ 
their Head. (Besides failing as a simple, 
direct, visual: representations of the 
Head of the Church, the old altar did 
not fulfill liturgical law.) The visible 
altar is all-important, for it represents 
too the invisible living altar of the 
heart on which sacrifice is offered to 
the living God. So for the parish family 
table, the heart of the parish at which 
the Lord’s supper of the communion of 
saints is celebrated, a simple wooden 
table-altar was designed and built lo- 
cally. A parishioner made the taber- 
nacle, another the “‘tent”’ veils, in which 
the Logos made the Living Bread, the 
Lord of Glory, ‘‘“encamps” among His 
people on their march to heaven (Greek 
of St. John’s gospel prologue). The 
oak for the processional cross behind 
-the altar came from a parishioner’s 
woods, and was made by another par- 
ishioner — who also made the credence 
table and refashioned to simplicity the 
old altar rail, opening up the altar of 
the Lord to the people. The ‘closet’ 
sacristy behind the old altar was re- 
placed by an adequate small sacristy, 
allowing room in the sanctuary for the 
altar to receive just dignity, surrounded 
by “‘sacred space” — a concept of psy- 
chology and liturgy too often neglected. 
A sense of the open and ready stage, 
filled with the invisible Presence, pre- 
pared and waiting on the “‘mysterium” 
of Christ’s advent into the community 
gathered for sacrifice, is a primary good 
which many sanctuaries lack, due to 
over-adornment and mediocre design. 
-And there is room now for the faithful, 
in the persons of the servers, to be really 
circumstantes, the holy people around 
the altar as they are spoken of in the 
Canon of the mass. The sanctuary lamp 
to speak the Lord’s presence, and the 
floor candle standards to light the event 
of Christ’s coming at mass are by the 
young St. Paul sculptor Gerald Bon- 
~ nette. The walls of pressed tin remain 
as they were found; honest and poor, 
quietly painted, they don’t try to be 
anything else. To be poor is no crime. 
To be vulgar and ostentatious is. 


As A REMINDER that we are 
viatores, pilgrims in this world, children 
of the Resurrection journeying to the 
bosom of God Himself as our perfect 
home, over the altar hangs a marching 
banner. A banner is an emblem bearing 
symbols of the beliefs of those who dis- 


play it, a patronal sign under which 
they worship, a standard under which 
they go forth to battle (as the Romans 
sacrificed and marched to battle under 
standards bearing an imperial eagle to 
symbolize the power and dignity of the 
Empire). This banner suitably bears 
the sign of our redemption and symbols 
of the holy mysteries celebrated at the 
altar. It is a sign of triumph and a 
reminder of the eschatological character 
of Christian worship. By it the sanctuary 
is ideally decorated with symbols of 
the central mystery of the faith as 
presented in holy mass. 

In the center of the banner, in the 
wheel of the cosmos, is the awesome sign 
of our salvation, the cross, the promise 
of God’s will to bring good out of evil. 
Upon the cross — but, as it were, under 
the weight of it — Christ as the Lamb of 
God sacrificed for our sakes is figured. 
Here we are reminded of the unutter- 
able mystery of the mercy of God, the 
Lamb sacrificed in intention before the 
foundation of the world (1 Peter 1:20), 
whom we acclaim and entreat in the 
holy sacrifice of the altar. From the 
Lamb on the cross, the true tree of 
life, rivers of living water, which is 
grace, flow to the four corners of the 
universe. Christian salvation is for all 
men at all times, and the fruits of the 
mass are cosmic. At the top of the 
banner are the traditional abbreviations 
for Jesus Christ in Greek; below the 
cross Alpha, the first letter in the Greek 
alphabet, and Omega, the last, symbolize 
that all things are the Lord’s and all 
are redeemed by Him. He is Himself 
the beginning and the end of all things, 
their Creator, and their Redeemer 
through the blood of His cross. At 
the bottom are the Latin words, Salus 
Mundi, salvation, health of the world. 
It is thus that we acclaim the cross. 
In the Church’s ancient marching hymn, 
the Vexilla Regis, we hail the banner of 
the cross as “our only hope.” And in 
the liturgy of Good Friday we sing, 
“We adore thy cross, O Lord: and 
we praise and glorify thy holy resur- 
rection: for behold, by the wood of the 
cross joy came into the whole world.” 
Joy. Not mere happiness, but unfath- 
omable joy. Our redemption, our joy, 
is through the terrible mystery of suffer- 
ing. Here especially, at the very crux 
of reality, we need to lift up our eyes 
to the sign of the Lord’s last coming. 
Only in the Parousis, which is re- 
hearsed in the sacrifice of praise at the 
altar, will we know the perfect meaning 
of the deep and terrible mystery of 


suffering. At the bottom of the banner, 
between the two words hailing the cross, 
is a dove, symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
who leads us even now into the meaning 
of the hidden and the difficult things 
of the wisdom of God. He alone gives 
us perfect consolation in bearing our 
suffering, turning it into true crosses. 
The whole banner brings before us 
the great promises God makes to us in 
the book of the Apocalpyse: those who 
come out of the great tribulation, wash- 
ing their souls in the blood of the Lamb, 
“fare before the throne of God, and 
serve Him day and night in His temple, 
and He who sits upon the throne will 
dwell with them. They shall neither 
hunger nor thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun strike them nor any heat. 
For the Lamb who is in the midst of 
the throne will shepherd them, and 
guide them to the fountains of the 
waters of life, and God will wipe away 
every tear from their eyes” (Apoc. 
7:15-17). And He says: ‘Behold I 
make all things new! . . . I am alpha 
and the omega, the beginning and the 
end. To him who thirsts I will give of 
the fountain of life freely” (Apoc. 20:6). 
And we are shown “‘a river of the water 
of life, clear as crystal, coming forth 
from the throne of God and of the 
Lamb .. . and the tree of life, yielding 
its fruit according to each month, and 
leaves for the healing of the nations” 
(Apoc. 22:2). Christ speaks of heaven 
as His marriage feast with us, the 
Church His bride. That perfect feast 
is prepared for in daily mass. All the 
truths symbolized in the banner are 
present and available there: Christ the 
Lamb of God who sacrifices Himself 
on the altar of the cross to give the 
living water of grace to the whole 
world. The people of Saint Donatus 
worship under the triumphant sign of 
the cross and of the Lamb, and can go 
forth to battle with confidence and 
joy. “Blessed are they who are called 
to the marriage supper of the Lamb” 
(Apoc. 19:9). He says, “Let him who 
thirsts come; and he who wishes, let | 
him receive the water of life freely” 
(Apoc. 22:17). The banner is a batik 
(wax and paint process on fabric) done 
by the young German artist Monica 
Hannasch and presented to the church 
by an anonymous donor asa token of 
his respect for what has been accom- 
plished at Saint Donatus with very 


-limited means but with great vision. 


SPEAKING of living water: when 
Father Fehrenbacher arrived as pastor 
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four years ago the baptismal font bear- 
ing the living water of regeneration 
was a dishpan! The church was built 
in 1911, but evidently the sacrament of 
initiation into the Body of Christ at 
Brooten had never merited greater 
dignity! Gerald Bonnette, the young 
sculptor who studied under Frank Kac- 
marcik at Saint John’s Collegeville, 
was commissioned to do a simple sculp- 
tured concrete font, bearing poly- 
chromed flora from the imagery of the 
psalms (flowers growing from the life- 
giving waters as symbols of the newly- 
blossoming souls grafted onto the true 
vine of the Church at Baptism). The 
paschal candle stands nearby to light 
the illuminati, the newly baptised, en- 
lightened ones with Christ the Light 
of the World and the uncreated splendor 
of the Father’s glory. The one holy 
“People of God” comes from the womb 
of the Church’s motherhood: unfortu- 
nately this basic theology is not realized 
often enough in rendering suitable dig- 
nity to the baptismal font. So often it 
is an afterthought! 

The old confessional was a flimsy 
wooden box under the back stairs. A 
new confessional was built in the church 
up near the sanctuary on the Gospel 
side. That was the only place where 
there was room for it, but the arrange- 
ment is a happy one. Besides being 
more convenient in that the waiting 
line can now form facing towards Christ 
in the sanctuary, the social character 
of the sacrament of penance in its 
relation to the eucharist — to the 
“whole eucharist,” Head and members, 
Christ and fellow Christians, in the 
sacrifice of the sacrament of the altar, 
which is the whole living Church, is 
emphasized. 

The ministry of Christ the Word of 
God at Saint Donatus is clearly shown 
in the Word Incarnate, in the mystery 
of the sacrifice of the altar; as abiding 
in the tabernacle; as instruction in 
Sunday sermons and daily homilies; 
as praise in sung Compline and the 
other devotions; as administered in all 
the sacraments. He is the source of the 
Church’s life. And since He came to 
us through her who represents and 
mothers the Church, Mary’s shrine 
reveals her role in this ministry. 

The shrine of the mother of God in 
Saint Donatus Church is under her 
title of Sedes Sapientiae, Seat of Wisdom 
(see photograph). The statue, carved 
by Gerald Bonnette in the true Catholic 
tradition of respect for natural materials, 
is honestly made from the trunk of oak. 


It was once a tree, and has not for- 
gotten its origin. This modest image 
of the humble handmaid of the Lord is 
done with a simplicity and directness 
she would surely find pleasing. The 
artist has tried to convey a sense of awe 
before the great wonder of the Virgin 
Mother of God and her Child our 
Saviour through the almost ‘‘primitive”’ 
conception the statue has. We are all 
too used to overly emotional art — in 
church and out: this humble little 
Virgin, poor and stark and simple, does 
not propose to satisfy us emotionally; 
but rather, in this unpretentious little 
church, to lead us to the deep interior 
goods of which her magnificat is the 
exultation. Wisdom comes to the poor 
in spirit. The Person who is Wisdom, 
the Incarnate Word of God, the Christ 
Child, is enthroned on His mother’s 
lap. She is the throne, the Seat of 
Wisdom, the “living bible,” bearing 
the Word of God. She is the Ark of 
the Covenant, the bridge between the 
Old and the New Testaments, because 
in her all the promises God made to 
His people were fulfilled. All promises 
were fulfilled in the Promised One 
whom she bore. Mary bore Christ in 
her heart before she bore Him in her 
flesh. And all during her life she pon- 
dered the words of God, the ways of 
God, in her heart. 

On the stand below the statue is the 
Word of God imprinted, the great 
church Bible of Saint Donatus parish. 
The simple Child, holding the world in 
His hands, borne by the Seat of Wisdom, 
the image of the Church, is the key to 
all the words of God, all the ways of 
God, in the book below. Mary is the 
perfect patron for reading the bible. 
Under her direction and help we too 
ponder the words of God in our hearts, 
search out His ways in the holy scripture. 
Like her, we bear the Word of God 
in our hearts. It is an eminently suitable 
arrangement to have the great church 
bible of the parish at the shrine of 
Mary. Both the mother and the book 
are the bearers of the one consolation 
of the Holy Spirit. The Gospel and the 
Epistle at Sunday mass are read out of 
this bible, borne into the sanctuary by 
an adult server and candle bearers. 


AT SAINT DONATUS parish church 
the setting is prepared for a full aware- 
ness that the whole Eucharist is not 
just the host at the altar —but the 
whole Christ, the living body, Head and 
members, built up to praise the Father 
in heaven by the sacrament of the 


sacrifice of the mass. “Is not the bread 
we break a participation in Christ’s 
body? The one bread makes us one 
body, though we are many in number; 
the same bread is shared by all.” 
(1 Cor. 10:16-17) The Church is the 
fullness, the completion, the comple- 
ment of Christ. In the parish, image 
of the universal Church, the people are 
the pleroma, the fullness of the priest. 
They are the eucharist he offers to 
God. Their lives are the living sacrifice 
of praise which the celebration of 
Christ’s action at the altar makes mean- 
ingful. Their cooperation is what fills 
out the body of living adoration and 
praise and sacrifice which he offers daily 
to and in and through and with the 
Holy One among them to the Father 
in heaven. Priest and people joined 
together in worship and in charity are 
the living Eucharist which Christ Him- 
self, priest, victim and altar, offers with 
Himself to the Father. At Saint Donatus 
liturgical art has its true meaning in 
aiding this awareness. 

Congratulations to the pastor, Father 
Henry Fehrenbacher, to the decorator 
Frank Kacmarcik, and to the people 
of the parish. The revealing of these 
essential truths takes courage in a 
sometimes backward milieu. The Most 
Reverend Peter W. Bartholeme, bishop 
of the mother diocese of Saint Cloud, 
has praised this as “‘a fine sanctuary.” 
So it is. Above all, in spite of its modesty, 
it is filled with a sense of the “mys- 
terium”’; it is a setting for the sacrifice 
of praise, the worship of the whole 
Christ. (This indispensable atmosphere 
for a Catholic church, so often lacking, 
is also magnificently found in the sanc- 
tuary Mr Kacmarcik decorated at Aus- 
tin, Minnesota, with handsomer means 
at his disposal.) What is important 
here is that the interior life of the 
Church, the norms and laws of her 
worship, the pastoral catechesis of the 
liturgy, and professionally trained rvs 
guided the redecoration. 
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Diocesan Building Directives * 


PART ONE 


THE CHURCH AND ITS 
ELEMENTS 


Statement of Principle 
CHURCH is a sacred building 
dedicated to divine worship, prin- 
cipally for the purpose that it serve all 
the faithful for the exercise of public 
worship.”? (Canon 1161) 

“O how awesome is this place: this 
is the house of God and the gateway 
to heaven; it shall be called the majestic 
court of God.” (The Mass of Dedica- 
tion). 

**The Christian church, a house of 
God, is a sacred place filled with the 
divine presence (even apart from the 
Holy Eucharist), a place where the 
people of God assemble (1) to celebrate 
the re-presentation of the redeeming 
sacrifice of our Lord, (2) to partake of 
the fruits of Christ’s redeeming sacrifice 
in the holy sacraments, (3) to hear the 
preaching of the word of God, (4). to 
render homage and adoration to the 
presence of our Lord in the eucharistic 
bread, (5) to engage in various non- 
liturgical devotions.”’ (The German Li- 
turgical Commission. The full text can 
be obtained from the Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota) 


THE SUPREME purpose of the 
church is to serve the sacred liturgy. 
The church is the home of the risen 
Christ who, under sacramental sign 
and sacred rite, continues His redemp- 
tive work among us. In this sacred 
enclosure the glorified Christ offers 
expiation for sin, sanctifies, heals, an- 
nounces “the good news” of salvation. 
The church is likewise the dwelling 
place of ‘‘God’s Holy People’ — 
Christ’s Mystical Body. In this sacred 
edifice the whole Christ, Head and 
members, offers perfect worship to the 
Father in heaven. Through sacred signs 
(the sacraments) Christ continues His 
divine operations in the living com- 
munity. The baptized laity, the or- 
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dained ministers of the altar, and the 
priest form this one body of which the 
visible Church is the unique symbol. 


THE CHURCH edifice must be in- 
spired by these profound truths if it 
is to be truly beautiful, meaningful, and 
functional on the supernatural level. 
Unless these truths are the guiding 
principle of sacred building, church 
architecture cannot escape becoming 
static and lifeless. The Christian church 
will convey a message to the men of 
our day only to the extent that the 
builders have understood the nature 
and. spirit of Christian worship. No 
architect, therefore, ought to presume 
to build a church without first acquaint- 
ing himself with the meaning and spirit 
of the sacred liturgy. Failure in this 
regard will lead inevitably to an archi- 
tecture devoid of true Christian mean- 
ing. 


*These directives were compiled by the Rever- 
end William Wenninger, chairman of the 
Diocesan Liturgical Commission, Superior, 
Wisconsin. Part one is presented here. The 
final draft of part two (The altar and its setting) 
is in preparation. 

“The diocesan building directives are in- 
tended to assist both pastor and architect in 
their collaboration in the important work of 
building a church. The directives are aimed 
to fill the real need for a practical, concise 
statement of liturgical principle and architec- 
tural application. 

Much thought and discussion preceded final 
formulation. Some months earlier a panel 
consisting of architects, theologians, liturgists, 
artist, canonist, and pastor, was invited by the 
ordinary of the diocese, the Most Reverend 
Joseph J. Annabring, to discuss the broad out- 
lines of the problem. 

The first formulation of the directives was 
later discussed at a joint meeting of the Dio- 
cesan Liturgical Commission and Diocesan 
Building Commission of Superior. A study of 
recent materials and practical experience with 
pastors and architects refined the work in 
content and form. 

Study and experience will lead, no doubt, 
to further revision and amplification. We hope 
that a small beginning has been made in 
providing a useful guide to diocesan pastors 
and church architects.” 


Application of Principle 

1. The architect of a church, the 
overseer of the entire plan, should be 
of outstanding competence in his field 
of creative skill. Conversant with the 
rich tradition of sacred building, he 
should be able to interpret that tradi- 
tion by a living architectural form. 


2. The architect, if he is to execute 
a work of true aesthetic and religious 
values, must acquaint himself with the 
meaning of the full liturgy of the 
Church. He must be able to distinguish 
the essential from the peripheral and to 
subordinate lesser values to the higher. 

3. The pastor or patron should make 
certain that the whole parochial com- 
plex is studied as a unit before embark- 
ing upon the planning of a new church. 
Rectory, school and church should be 
ordered in purposeful relationship. 

4. The pastor or patron should work 
in close collaboration with the architect. 
He ought to make certain that the 
architect assimilates the theological and 
liturgical principles which he is to 
interpret in the church edifice. . 

5. The pastor and architect ought 
to work as a team in the planning and 
building of the church. Neither one 
ought to act independently of the other 
in matters which relate both to. the 
science or art of architecture and to the 
dictates of sound theology and liturgical 
practice. Each party should respect the 
role of the other in his distinctive field. 

6. Benefactors and donors of the 
church furnishings and sacred art should 
not be permitted to dictate their design 
and content, since the church’s appoint- 
ments must be related to the archi- 
tecture and liturgical function of the 
church. 

4. The church edifice is constructed 
to serve men of our age. Its architec- 
tural language should not be foreign 
or archaic, but contemporary and genu- 
ine in expression. True Christian tra- 
dition accepts the true, good, and beau- 
tiful in each age and culture. 
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8. When possible, materials indige- 
nous to the locale or territory should 
be used in the construction of the 
church if they are of good quality and 
serviceable. Both architecture and ma- 
terials should be related to the nature 
and character of the immediate sur- 
roundings. A pretense of magnificence 
or luxury by the importation of costly 
materials from foreign lands does not 
significantly enrich the sacred edifice. 
(This is, above all, applicable to the 
altar.) 

g. The employment of a sacred artist 
or competent art consultant to aid the 
architect is highly commendable, since 
sacred art plays such a significant role 
in Christian worship. This will insure 
a unity of beauty and purpose which 
cannot be achieved by furnishing the 
church with articles of an inferior pre- 
fabricated nature purchased from di- 
vergent sources. 

10. Nothing false, profane, or bizarre 
should degrade this holy temple in 
architecture or art. Shoddy craftsman- 
ship and weak, stereotyped ‘art ob- 
jects” of mass-production should be 
excluded as unworthy of the house of 
God. 

11. The sacred art of the church 
must possess a certain symbolic charac- 
ter due to the invisible realities of faith 
of which it is the expository sign. 
Excessive naturalism absorbs the wor- 
shippers’ activity in the object itself 
rather than in the mystery it repre- 
sents. The extreme abstractionist treat- 
ment of sacred mysteries renders their 
content unintelligible to the unschooled 
viewer. 

12. The decoration of the church 
should be simple, organic, and unpre- 
tentious. All deceit and false enrichment 
of the basic structure must be strictly 
avoided. The structural qualities of the 
architecture should carry the weight of 
beauty and purpose. Art works and the 
furnishings of the church must find 
their proper place in the higher order 
of the architectural structure. The archi- 
tect and the artist should work in unity 
of purpose. 

13. Since the Church is a hierarchical 
or graded society, not all of her members 
have the same function, but each par- 
ticipates in her worship of the Father 
according to God-given capacity. This 
hierarchical differentiation of function 
of priest, ordained ministers of the altar 
(e.g. deacons, altar assistants), and 
baptized laity ought to be expressed 
in elevation and articulation by the 
architecture. 


The profound fact of the Church’s 
unity, however, must not be forgotten 
in the attempt to achieve this visible 
gradation. Since the Mystical Body of 
Christ is a living, corporate society, 
the church architecture must possess an 
organic unity. Although many, we are 
one Body. Functions differ, but the 
articulation of graded membership ought 
not to destroy the organic relationship 
of member to member. 

Although distinct in treatment, the 
sanctuary which contains the altar and 
the nave which houses the community 
of the baptized ought to be visually 
and psychologically one. Visual or 
architectural separation should be 
avoided. The arrangement of space 
relations should lend itself to the active 
participation of the laity in the sacred 
action of the liturgy. Clear vision of the 
sanctuary and easy dialogue between 
priest and people should be readily 
possible. Long, narrow churches which 
remove the laity from close contact 
with the altar are undesirable. 

The schola cantorum or choir should 
be no exception to this oneness of the 
community in worship. The choir ought 
not to be placed in a loft apart from the 
assembly, but should form an integral 
part with it. The choir’s proper place 
is in an intermediary position between 
the priest and people. A space at the 
left of the sanctuary ought to be pro- 
vided for the schola cantorum so that the 
director of liturgical song is visibly 
accessible to both the choir and the 
entire assembly. 

14. As Christ is Head of the Church, 
the altar is the heart of the sacred 
building. Nothing should hinder the 
architectural initiation of the entire 
building toward the altar. Stations of 
the cross, lighting fixtures, ornament, 
and statuary, rather than break the 
continuity of the converging line, ought 
to maintain it. 

15. Shrines or areas’ of particular 
non-liturgical devotions ought not to 
conflict with the church’s higher pur- 
pose of serving the official worship of 
the Church. More private areas ought 
to be provided for the individual de- 
votional needs of the community. These 
can be located in any part of the nave 
providing they do not disturb visible 
or physical access to the altar. 

16. Architects should strive to attain 
good acoustical qualities and proper 
lighting to avoid audio-visual strain on 
the members of the community. Stained 
glass and diminutive windows which 
make electrical substitutes necessary 


even during the day hours are to be 
avoided. 

17. Since full participation in the 
liturgy implies procession of the faithful 
on various occasions (e.g. procession to 
receive the Eucharist) the facility of 
easy mobility of the entire assembly 
is to be preserved. The kneeling benches 
and aisles must not be an impediment 
to processional movement. 

18. Since the Word of God is preached 
to the faithful in the liturgical assembly, 
the ambo or pulpit, rather than being 
a portable stand for notes, should pos- 
sess dignity without being unduly mas- 
sive. A step of elevation properly depicts 
the apostolic office of announcing “the 
good news” of redemption. The pulpit 
should be located in the sanctuary on 
the gospel side and near the communion 
rail. 

19. Second in importance to the altar 
is the baptistry of the church. Each 
church is to have a baptistry of reason- 
able size to accommodate the minister 
and participants with ample space. 

20. The baptistry is to be located 
near the entrance of the church. The 
holy font should make a strong state- 
ment to the community entering for 
divine worship, since it is a continual 
sign of the Christian’s rebirth in Christ 
and his membership in the Mystical 
Body. An open grill with locked gate is 
required by rubric, unless the font it- 
self is locked. The baptistry should not 
be used for any purpose (e.g. crying 
room) other than the administration of 
this holy sacrament of Christian initi- 
ation. 

21. The sacred font should be strong 
and dignified with a certain suggestion 
of massiveness to indicate its impor- 
tance. A bath of regeneration and font 
of life-giving water, it should be sta- 
tionary and permanent rather than 
provisional or portable. 

22. A step of descent toward the font 
is commendable to portray the rich 
Pauline doctrine of baptism. By this 
means the inner meaning of baptism as 


a mystical descent into the death of 


Christ and corresponding ascent with 
Him in the Easter life of resurrection 
is visually symbolized. This is an ancient 
and venerable tradition. 

23. The entrance to the church ought 
to be prominent and significant of the 
redemptive mysteries which are re- 
enacted within. A space of transition 
(atrium) of peace and quiet between the 
outside world and the inner sacred space 
has been traditionally observed. The 
vestibule is a physical aid to those who 
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enter to dispose their souls for the sacred 
mysteries of the liturgy. It should be 
spacious and share the atmosphere of 
reverence of the church proper. 


24. The sacristy should provide am- 
ple space for the many works of a 
practical nature in preparation for the 
sacred liturgy. A more solemn entrance 
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to the altar should be provided for 
Sundays and feast-days so as to lend 
greater significance to the entrance 
procession (Introit). 


Integrity in Art and the Artist” 


THE REVEREND ANTHONY LAUuCK, csc f 


DEAR graduates of John Her- 
ron, today you have reached an 
important milestone along the highway 
of your lives. You have completed your 
formal, fundamental training for the 
professional field of art. The diploma 
and degrees which you receive today 
mean that you have measured up to 
the standards of an institution of marked 
‘merit and a faculty of high ideals. In 
company with your teachers, your 
family, and your friends, let me con- 
gratulate you this afternoon on this 
attainment and distinction. 

This is a day that you will not easily 
forget. There will be other days that 
promise more freedom, or more pleas- 
ure, or more excitement, perhaps. There 
will be but few days that carry so 
much meaning for a sincere artist. You 
may live this day as both an end and a 
beginning. You may look upon it as 
a kind of roadmarker or milestone, 
that indicates how far you have come. 
Looking back, you may take worthy 
satisfaction in the distance that you 
have covered. Looking forward, you 
may also mark this day as a kind of 
“refuelling point,” where you “touch 
down” in your flight for rest and revival 
of strength, a point where you gather 
your energies and convictions again, 
and set a brave course into the future! 

Here we are then, at your “refuelling 
point.” I hope that we may offer you 
something more than just — forgive the 
term — gas, but rather that it may have 
something in the nature of high octane 
about it. I would like to offer a few 
suggestions about yourselves and your 
craft — this sometimes bewildering, al- 
ways fascinating craft which is your 
profession and mine. I would like to 
urge you to. keep and maintain, in 
yourselves and in your art work, the 
quality of integrity. 


INTEGRITY is the state of being 
complete, undivided, and well-formed. 


An artist of integrity is one whose 
principles and beliefs are pure, sound, 
high-minded, and who is loyal to his 
beliefs. He will strive bravely against 
any sort of fraud or misuse of his craft. 

First, consider our craft. If we per- 
severe with art, we produce all sorts of 
things. The goal of beauty may be 
reached along many paths. Now, in- 
tegrity will insist that we follow a good 
path, one that will not turn us away 
from true beauty, the ideals that our 
teachers have set before us. The de- 
mands of deadlines, the encroachements 
of brevity of time and short-hand exe- 
cution, the temptations to do less than 
our best for a shallow or undiscerning 
audience, the more palpable attractions 
of financial gain or popularity — these 
things and others can divert us from 
the paths toward true beauty. They 
are détours, sometimes very attractive 
détours, that we shall often meet along 


* Commencement address at the John Herron 
Institute in Indianapolis on June 9, 1957. 

{ Father Lauck graduated from John Herron 
himself, and then did advanced work at the 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington, D.C., 
and with the sculptors Carl Milles, Ivan 
Mestrovic, and Heinz Warneke. At present 
he is working on a project in glass and concrete 
for a new Moreau Seminary, now in con- 
struction for the Holy Cross Fathers at Notre 
Dame, Indiana. 

On the occasion of this commencement 
address Father Lauck was awarded the first 
Citation granted by the Institute School. To 
quote the Citation: “Father Lauck has brought 
to his work as a teacher of sculpture at Notre 
Dame University the great value of his talents, 
the inspiration of his own devotion, and the 
human worth of a gentle and sympathetic 
understanding. By writing and speaking widely 
on sacred art, he has given his energy to 
raise the quality of art in our churches; and 
his own sculptures, by their elevation, add to 
the beauty and meaning of the religious 
institutions in which they are installed. His 
work, recognized nationally by prize awards, 
purchased by many museums and individuals, 
has always been noted for its sincerity, and 
distinguished by its poetic sensibility and emo- 
tional and spiritual depth.” 


the highways of art. Hold to the high 
road to beauty. Hold to your integrity. 

Let us make demands upon ourselves. 
The simple poster for a shop window 
is as susceptible of beauty as the monu- 
mental mural for a public building. 
Each job can be a way for us to bring 
some jot of beauty into the world, a 
beauty which you know is all too rare. 
We know that the fine arts, the princi- 
ples of the masters, are the strong back- 
bone of all our worthiest work. We 
know that whatever true beauty makes 
its way into our work will come through 
the use of sound principles — good 
structural drawings, line that is ani- 
mated and rhythmic, color that is har- 
monious as well as significant, form 
that carries with it mass or volume as 
well as silhouette, design that is meas- 
ured and well proportioned, expression 
that is personal, honest, simple, and 
clear. Let us go back, again and again, 
to these eternal principles, and apply 
them to our work and the work that 
we see around us. If these regular 
exercises of private judgment — we 
might call them an artist’s examination 
of conscience — prove to us that we 
are slipping, sliding, failing in integrity, 
let us look the truth in the teeth, and 
do something positive to remedy it at 
once. 

One way to keep your integrity is to 
keep up fine art production. If we 
make creative efforts, if only with pencil 
and paper a few hours a week, work 
that is museum-worthy, we shall keep 
warm the fires that now glow in us. 


AN ARTIST is one who may feel 
and express man’s loftiest aspirations. 
He is one who may capture in color 
or form those highest moments of human 
penetration and illumination, when the 
spirit draws man for an ecstatic moment 
out of his earthy shell, and opens before 
him a higher horizon of existence, an 
elevated mode of being above and be- 
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yond this earth. Just as there is some- 
thing divine about the perceptions of 
the artist, there ought to be something 
divine in his total makeup, in his 
attitude toward every phase of his life. 

God is our Maker, the Creator par 
excellence. We are His, even more inti- 
mately than our paintings are ours. We 
are His not only of a Sunday morning 
in church, but also on the Monday 
morning too, in our studios. There 
ought to be some vital tie, some signifi- 
cant, active bond of relationship, be- 
tween our Sunday attitude before the 
pulpit and our Monday attitude before 
the easel. Such an attitude might well 
establish a firmer, more permanent sort 
of Facob’s ladder between the artist and 
his world of exaltation. 

A philosopher or theologian might 
quibble about this, but I think that 
our search for beauty is essentially a 
search for heaven. Beauty is a part of 
that transcendental object, the good — 
that always attractive but sometimes 
elusive element on the horizon, for 
which all of us constantly yearn and 
seek, that which promises in some way 
to gratify our noblest desires, to perfect 
our beings, to give satisfaction and 
harmony and joy to our activity, to 
warm us with an enduring gladness. 
Well, this is pretty close to a picture 
of heaven, and beauty is always such 
a picture for an artist, delighting his 
eye, beckoning him on with the bright 
promise of personal realization in order 
and harmony and visual delight. Seek- 
ing beauty and seeking heaven can be 
all one. Happy the artist who knows 
this, and remembers it! Sometimes our 
way to the goal is vague, and there are 
no signposts marked “‘beauty.” In such 
times, it may be very clear to us what 
course leads toward heaven. 

There is another divine aspect in our 
makeup. Every man has an essential, 
personal dignity which his Creator has 
placed in him. Holy Scripture compares 
us to previous vessels, made to contain 
no less than God Himself within our 
beings. This is a noble function! It 
should prompt a deep, worthy, self- 
respect in each man, each “temple of 
the spirit.” We can understand that 
the robes of a royal personage do not 
belong in a dirty corner of the palace. 
We can sce the incongruity if we should 
witness President Eisenhower formally 
leaving the White House in a battered 
jeep. It is no less incongruous and ir- 
reverent to defile ourselves with any 
sort of evil motives or actions, since 
we are vessels of the divine. 


Now can we affect our artistic integ- 
rity in some such way too. What we 
do to a canvas or a carving we are 
doing in a very real sense to ourselves. 
Our work is a reflection of ourselves. 
You are familiar with the laborers who 
are called sandwich men, men who 
walk the downtown streets with large 
signs hitched to them front and back. 
Many artists, I dare say, would shrink 
from the onus of wearing their works on 
themselves in this way. Yet there is a 
spiritual sense in which our works, 
however good or bad, are indelibly 
identified as our own. Each work may 
deepen or defile our integrity. We owe 
it to ourselves as persons, formed with 
a dignity and a talent by God, to main- 
tain our self-respect and integrity by 
good conduct and sound craftsmanship. 


I WOULD like to urge you to form 
and develop an objective, fair working 
judgment about the art of your time. 
Use as your standards and criteria 
those which pass the great works of 
history. To have integrity, your stand- 
ards must be durable. The rugged reliefs 
of Assyria, the noble tomb sculpture of 
Egypt, the best from Greece and Etruria 
and later from the Renaissance, the 
lush mosaics of Ravenna, the warm, 
strong panels of Giotto, and (much 
closer to us) Renoir, Degas, Van Gogh, 
Cézanne — these masterpieces of cen- 
turies past sustain the test of our stand- 
ards. Make the work of your day pass 
a good test too. 

Avoid faddism. Much of our popular 
painting today seems to be faddish, with 
little permanent quality about it. There 
are fads in art just as there are styles 
in women’s hats. Unfortunately fad- 
dish art is not so swiftly forgotten. 

Many of you must feel as I do about 
certain types of painting and sculpture 
today. I refer to those which are es- 
sentially a clutter of lines, shapes, and 
colors, that can be identified with no 
real thing, and few, if any, real feelings. 
We may find some pleasure in a few 
of them. A handful may well survive 
our generation. But will they survive 
because they possess great creative fire, 
or rather because they reflect our mud- 
dled, bewildered generation? 

Gallery people and the press today 
are giving most of the attention and 
publicity and encouragement to non- 
objective artists. But may there not be 
lesser known artists now living and 
following more traditional trends, who 
are producing an immortal art, but 
who will be recognized and rewarded 


only in another later time? We see 
works of artists of whom one seldom 
reads, in many parts of the United 
States, whose paintings and sculpture 
show merit and promise by the stand- 
ards we are taught. 

If in your sincere and thoughtful 
judgment, non-objective art has high 
merit and deeply satisfying pattern, 
follow your judgment. Many today 
seem to be following such an opinion 
among writers, critics, and private gal- 
leries. But if in your sincere, private 
judgment this art which is taking up so 
much space on the walls of galleries 
and the pages of periodicals seems 
faddish and superficial, do not be afraid 
to stick to your judgment. Long before 
our times, majority groups have been 
wrong, and minorities right. 

This may sound extravagant, but 
your judgment, your careful opinion of 
a work of art, may prove to have more 
value than that of any critic writing in 
your time. This is not to under-estimate 
the critic, nor to over-estimate your 
judgment. It is simply to point out that 
your judgment has been pretty well 
formed according to reliable standards, 
visually and experimentally, and to a 
degree that few critics and few his- 
torians may ever attain. If you have 
learned your lessons well, in lecture hall 
and studio, you have a right to this 
confidence. Speaking in a general way, 
the public pays too much attention to 
the judgment of critics and writers, and 
not enough to the personal judgments 
of finished artists. This does not mean 
that we need not listen to the opinions 
of writers on art, with open minds 
and courteous response. It means that 
we should not fear to believe in our 
own convictions. 

The artist makes the best use of his 
judgment by using it in his work, not 
by verbal argumentation. Habitually 
he is better fitted to handle line, color, 
and form. He is less good at nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives. One remembers 
with amusement poor Paul Cézanne’s 
reaction to the arguments of another 
person who irritated him. His only 
impulse was to knock the man down. 
Our most forceful language as artists, 
and our best argument, is plastic, not 
verbal. Act upon your convictions and 
your crafts. 

We Americans ought to be optimistic 
about the state of art in our country. 
Like many another artist, I have had 
a trek through the galleries and churches 
and landmarks of Europe. Do not miss 
the chance to go yourselves when it 
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comes. There is much in the art and 
traditions of Europe to inspire us. This 
is Europe past. What about Europe present? 
the art which it produces today? Is it 
really superior to ours? There are a 
few exceptional talents, like Marcks in 
Germany and Manzu in Italy, but what 
about the cumulative quality of the 
work? The paintings and sculpture and 
craftsmanship in Italy and France and 
Germany and Belgium and Holland 
are often depressing, seem to lack fire 
or strength or imagination, sometimes 
even sound principles. I trudged wearily 
through rooms full of canvas without 
content, figures that lacked drawing, 
design with bad, tired color, composi- 
tions that fell apart, sculptures as facile 
as any American work that Rodin ever 
cursed as facile. By happy comparison 
there is warmth and life and vigor 
and promise in the work of our Ameri- 
can contemporaries. In spite of the 
usual pessimism of some, I like to think 
there may be genius here and there, 
kicking about among us now! 


ONE MORE thought about the re- 
ligious aspect of our craft. All of us 
ought to assume the onus and respon- 
sibility of producing some art of a 
sacred character. It is true that art 
sounds the deepest chords in the soul 
of man, and arouses his highest aspira- 
tions, even to heaven itself. Why then 
should it not approach the heavenly 
sphere for its subject? One of the few 
things I cannot understand about the 
American artist is his shy and evasive 
attitude toward the religious subject. 
His whole being tends toward the divine 
and the sacred. He exudes it as a kind 
of domestic atmosphere, and yet he will 
not enter into it as into the landscape, 
the locale, for his subject matter. 

At one time I discussed this matter 
with a New York artist, Vaclav Vytlacil. 
He seemed fascinated by the idea. He 
spoke of it with charm and enthusiasm. 
But he ended each happy outburst of 
enthusiasm with the question “But has 
one the stature? Has one the stature?” 
If this is the reason the American 
artist dodges the sacred subject, we 
must admire him for it. A humble 
artist is a refreshing person. It is true 
that God and His saints and angels are 
exalted subjects, that they are super- 
natural beings, while we are humble 
earthlings. Nevertheless, the saints them- 
selves are human beings. They achieved 
their goal of sanctity through the teach- 
ings of their fellowmen on this earth. 
The teachings of Holy Writ must be 


carried on from generation to genera- 
tion, and part of the job falls to the lot 
of the artist. You know the dictum that 
a single picture may be better than a 
thousand words. And so we artists 
must speak of these subjects in our 
destiny to one another. There is no 
subject more profound or more consol- 
ing. No angel will come and bring the 
message to us, and so we are left with 
the chore of communicating to our 
fellowman. If we feel that we cannot do 
it well, or that we are not worthy of it, 
that may be a wholesome, healthy 
sentiment, but yet we must do it. There 
may be no one who can do it better 
than you for your audience — and some- 
one must do it. 

There is another reason one ought 
to put his hand to the sacred subject. 
The art in our churches seldom has 
been poorer. Most of us could improve 
its quality. We have good reason to 
believe that better images in the church 
would incite a better religious spirit 
in our communities, and lead to more 
noble living. 

It may well be that the rise and 


renascence of art in America is simply 
waiting for the brave rise of interest 
in the sacred subject; that a spirited 
art in America will simply be an art 
of the spirit! Has it not been true that 
some of the peaks of achievement were 
founded upon religion— the temple 
sculpture of Egypt, of Buddhist China 
and India, the marvels of Byzantium 
and Ravenna, and later the Roman- 
esque and Gothic? Why may we not 
expect that a religious upsurge will 
be the stimulus toward a great art in 
our great land? As he picks up his brush 
to paint prophet, saint, or angel, let 
the timorous American artist heed the 
words of Christ: “Fear not. . . . Be- 
hold I am with you all days.” 

And now I have said enough! Let 
me Close by telling you that being with 
you at John Herron today is a distinct 
and genuine happiness for me. I wish 
each of you a future divinely. blessed, 
successful in a generous measure, and 
filled with a fertile, beautiful produc- 
tion. May the art work that you create 
be a joy to yourselves in the making, 
and a joy to your fellowmen. 


The Editor’s Diary: XXIV 


EW YORK, july 22, 1957. A wel- 

come note from G. U. da Roza, 
Jr., of the faculty of architecture at the 
University of Hong Kong, asking for 
names of artists who might execute 
paintings, sculpture, and glass for the 
new chapel of the Wah Yan College, 
Kowloon (on the China mainland), 
which I visited in 1953. I suggested 
two in Honolulu — Jean Charlot and 
Erica Karawina—for painting and 
stained glass; also Frances Rich, of 
Santa Barbara, California, and I hope 
they secure commissions. And so it goes! 


Porter Corners, New York. August 3, 1957. 
To Father Joseph Foley’s summer camp, 
where his Paulist choristers are given 
an annual three weeks’ vacation in the 
country. The new chapel and many 
of the interior elements were designed, 
and much of the work executed, by 
members of our Society’s schola can- 
torum, of which Father Foley has been 
director these past ten years, taking 
over from the beloved Dr Gibbs. The 
building was designed by Joseph A. 


Borreca; the electrical wiring was done 
under the direction of Mortimer Galvin 
and a crew of his friends; the windows 
(line drawings on a semi-opaque glass) 
were designed and executed in a col- 
laborative manner by Joseph A. Borreca, 
Robert Rambusch, Stephen Bridges and 
Richard Zimmerman. The stations will 
come later but now small wooden 
crosses are sufficient — indeed, they are 
the stations. Next year Mr Zimmerman 
plans to paint a mural to cover the 
entire sanctuary wall, and a tester will 
be erected; also a new tabernacle, can- 
dlesticks, etc, are planned. 

This kind of job can only come about 
in a friendly give-and-take atmosphere 
and where talent and skills are avail- 
able. It is a rewarding work which 
helps to foster that intangible bond 
which can be operative among people 
who see life in its more elastic and 
pleasant phases. Too bad that business 
cannot operate in like manner, but it 
does seem that increased civilization and 
the desires of so many to reach all the 
benefits of what is euphemistically called 
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Plan of Saint Richard's parish group, 
Richfield, Minnesota, showing the very 
functional disposition of all elements. 


an expanding economy preclude many 
simple pleasures of friendly collaboration 
based on no particular incentive except 
the desire to please and help a friend. 


Winona, Saint Paul, Collegeville, Broonten, 
Austin, Minnesota. August 16-25, 1957. 
To Saint Teresa’s College, Winona for 
a look at two mosaic-in-relief statues 
which Robert Rambusch has reported 
as being particularly fine. And I be- 
lieve they are. If good photographs can 
be had we shall print them in the 
magazine, as illustrating the religious 
work of high quality being done in the 
general Minnesota area. 

Then to Richfield, a suburb of Min- 
neapolis, to call on Father Alfred Long- 
ley, whose parish and its manifold 
activities were so well described in 
Worship for March, 1957. The parish 
plant is extremely functional, in the 
best sense of that much abused word. 
More details will be given in my report 
of these eventful Minnesota days, in 
this issue. 

A tour of the Twin Cities with Frank 
Kacmarcik to visit several new churches: 
Saint Olaf; Church of the Assumption; 
Holy Childhood church. But the most 
interesting building I saw was a syna- 
gogue, Temple of Aaron, designed by a 
New York architect, Percival Goodman, 
known for his fruitful collaboration 
with artists at the outset of the job. 
The windows are excellent, designed 
by William Saltzman, of Rochester, 
Minnesota. In glaring contrast I can 
refer to some of the worst windows I 
have ever seen,- recently installed in 


Saint Paul’s Cathedral; also an ex- 
traordinarily curious star-shaped light- 
ing fixture, installed, of all places, 
high in the dome. I was told that new 
statues are to be placed in some of the 
now empty niches. Here is a job for 
an imaginative sculptor with a touch 
of Bernini to his work. 

Finally a visit to Saint Luke’s church, 
where I was told could be seen an 
example of what not to do in mural 
decoration. The romanesque-style build- 
ing was designed by the late John 
Comes — a very fine example of the 
frame of architectural thinking some 
thirty years ago. But the later decoration 
(sic!) above the nave arches and in 
the sanctuary leads to hopes for a good 
coat of whitewash. The designer bla- 
tantly ignored the architectural ele- 
ments, and even then the composition 
and execution are such as to make the 
angels weep. 

On to Brooten to see Father Henry 
Frehrenbacher’s rectory and enjoy his 
overnight hospitality. A modern little 
building; much wood, but the sum 
total is one of the most cheerful and 
inviting rectories I have seen in a long 
time. Photographs can hardly do it 
justice — it must be seen. The interior 
is gay, with well-chosen colors, brick 
and wall surfaces. Frank Kacmarcik 
had much to do with this. 

Then to Saint John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, to settle down for the three-day 
liturgical week. This time it was my 
good fortune to be invited as chairman 
of the workshop on Liturgy and Art 
(more about this in my general report 


of the events). Evidently art has come 
of age at the week, but there was a 
set-back in the form of church-goods 
exhibits, in which the influence of the 
merchants could be seen. The reason — 
and I feel not a good nor valid one — 
is $$$. And even now I have received 
publicity and promotion material for 
the next meeting in Cincinnati, August 
18-21, 1958. There a hundred booths 
will be offered for sale at one hundred 
and fifty dollars each and again the 
excuse is that the revenue is necessary 
to defray the expenses. On the basis 
of such reasoning can we hope that the 
following section of the contract will 
be fully operative, on a high artistic 
level: ““The committee reserves the right 
to reject any exhibit or part thereof 
which in its judgment is not in con- 
formity with the liturgical exhibition 
purposes.” That statement contains a 
loophole (“. . . in conformity with the 
liturgical exhibition purposes.”) But I 
doubt that there is sufficient commercial 
quality to fill one hundred booths — 
ten by ten feet each. The members of 
that committee have my sympathy! 

Fortunately I hear that a traveling 
exhibition of religious art, assembled 
by the American Federation of Art, 
is scheduled for the Cincinnati Museum, 
and during the liturgical week. To what 
extent such an exhibition can counteract 
the commercial set-up is anyone’s guess, 
since the majority of the clergy are 
non-museum goers, but it will at least 
offer a measure of artistic decency to 
the overall picture. 

At Collegeville the art exhibition, 
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arranged under the direction of Father 

Cloud Meinberg in the art department 
quarters of the University, was a sincere 
and well-planned show. Then Frank 
Kacmarcik’s exhibition of the graphic 
arts — all items drawn from. his own 
collection — was truly excellent. 


On the return trip, a visit to Austin 


to see the new altars and the baptistry 
in Queen of the Angels church — the 
combined efforts of Gerald Bonnette as 
sculptor and Frank Kacmarcik as con- 
sultant. These and other evidences of 
first rate works of religious art in 
Minnesota will be illustrated in the 
magazine. 

_ Finally, on to Techny, Illinois, to 
call on Father Ralph M. Wiltgen, s v p, 
public relations director of the Divine 
Word Missionaries, to check up on 
certain points for the African issues. 


New» York. September 12, 1957. Kelly 
Fearing called at the office. I had last 
visited him in his home at Austin, Texas 
several years ago. This was an occasion 
to get the latest news about his work 
on a painting of Saint Patrick for the 
home of a wealthy Catholic in Dallas, 
who also purchased Charles Umlauf’s 
Entrance into Jerusalem, which I had seen 
and admired in the Passedoit Gallery 
in New York, a year ago. Illustrations 
of these works will also appear in the 
magazine, I hope. 


Providence, | Boston. September 18, 1957. 
Gino Conti’s studio-home in Penelope 
Lane, Providence, is an ideal place for 
good talk on art matters and for seeing 
his own work. He is a versatile artist, 
some of whose work was illustrated in 
our August 1957 number. On this oc- 
casion I wanted to discuss with him my 
plans for a projected special issue to 
be devoted to the southwest — possibly 
limited to Arizona and New Mexico. 
What I have in mind is a general 
survey of present-day conditions and of 
the possibilities of enlisting the interest 
of local artists in work for the Church 
and, of course, seeking the encourage- 
ment and active support of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. I assume much has 
been done and is being done, but I 
am a curious soul and an illustrated 
survey of the situation should be of 
interest to us all. Mr Conti recently 
spent some months on a Hopi reserva- 
tion in Arizona, as he has done for some 
years past. He knows a great deal about 
religious art in that region, and gave 
me valuable data and the names of 
persons who could eventually help me. 


Then to Boston to see the new gallery 
set-up of the Botolph Group, at 134 
Newbury Street, an excellent location. 
Father Edwin Butler Kron’s text — 
Meet the People—in the August issue 
gave an idea of the work done by groups 
such as this one in Boston. I hope that 
many of our readers will call on the 
director of this Boston group, Miss 
Celia Hubbard, to talk over matters 
of mutual interest and perhaps purchase 
a work of art for the home or as a gift 
for a seminarian. 

In Cambridge a luncheon with 
Thomas McNulty and William J. Cav- 
anaugh to discuss the article on acous- 
tics. I have long hoped to have such a 
text, with suitable illustrations, but I 
wanted one which would be objective 
rather than the easy-to-get canned text 
where the solution lies in the use of a 
particular manufacturer’s product. In 
a word, what I wanted was a text 
which would be preventive medicine against 
mistakes, and one which might well 
have some direct bearing on the final 
design of certain portions of a building 
interior. 

Back in Boston I visited one of Pietro 
Belluschi’s recent achievements, the 
First Lutheran Church, corner of Marl- 
borough and Berkeley Streets. One 
very interesting element of this plan 
is the forecourt, as shown below; a 
feature which allows a breathing space 
between the interior of the church and 
the sidewalk. 
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New York. September 26, 1957. A well- 
balanced day. First a virulent letter 
from a stained glass man whose good 
graces are in direct ratio to: one’s full 


agreement with all he produces, and 
who interpreted a two-weeks’ silence on 
my part (due largely to a good many 
chores in the office nowadays) as in- 
difference to a specific job of his in the 
midwest. 

Next a very welcome visit with a 
Jesuit missionary from Bangkok, Father 
André Gomane, restored my balance. 
As he is about to return to Thailand, 
Father Gomane agreed to send me 
photographs of a new church in Bang- 
kok, built two years ago. I had tried to 
get material through the usual channels 
but no luck. So now we have a member 
of our far-flung editorial committee in 
Thailand. 

Later in the day Mrs Dora de Pedery 
Hunt, a Toronto sculptor, called and 
showed me photographs of a way of 
the cross for a Toronto church. Several 
of these photographs will appear in the 
magazine as soon as possible. It was 
interesting and revealing to learn that, 
in this instance, Mrs Hunt was allowed 
full liberty — which resulted in a high 
quality of work. Previous examples of 
her sculpture, along ‘guided’ lines, had 
left me cold. 


New York. October 2, 1957. 1 have always 
wondered whether systems of propor- 
tion, such as Le Corbusier’s Modulor, 
and those elaborate calculations of the 
mediaeval masons building the cathe- 
dral in Milan in the late fourteenth 
century, were not a bit like the old 
question: which came first, the chicken 
or the egg? 

The September 1957 number of The 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, a seldom-failing source of 
interesting and erudite subject matter, 
contains a “Report of a Debate on the 
Motion ‘that Systems of Proportion 
Make Good Design Easier and Bad 
Design More Difficult.” Dr Nikolaus 
Pevsner introduces the subject in this 
wise: ‘‘God made the world in seven 
days. There are seven streams in Isaiah 
xi, 1, seven golden candle sticks in Reve- 
lations i, 12, and seven locks on Sam- 
son’s head — Judges xvi, 19. 

“To start from the Bible is necessary. 
Without the Bible no Modulor. The 
locus classici are Wisdom of Solomon 
xi, 20: ‘God has ordered all things in 
measure and number and weight,’ and 
Proverbs viii, 27: ‘When he set a com- 
pass upon the face of the earth.’ There 
you have from the outset your best 
authority for the faith in both arith- 
metical and geometrical relations. 

“|. the trouble with Modulor . . 
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is that it sanctions such an infinity of 
lengths that anything can in the end 
be justified . . . [can] allow you to 
design exactly as you like — that is, well, 
badly, or indifferently — and then to 
adjust what you have done by trifling 
degrees to comply with Modulor.” The 
Doctor concludes: ‘‘But is there a guar- 
antee to produce beauty by sticking to 
fixed proportions?” 

Could it not be that a good designer, 
blessed with an eye for proportion, can 
come up with a design which later, 
perhaps with very small adjustments, 
will comply with a system of proportions 
such as Le Corburier’s Modulor? 


New York. October 10, 1957. To the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 
West 53 Street, New York City, for 
the opening of an exhibition titled The 
Patron Church. Many exhibits are of great 
value and interest, and quite a few 
have already been illustrated in Lrrur- 
GIcAL ARTs, but our friends will see 
the work of artists unknown to us till 
now. The planning and setting of all 
exhibits is superb. Since this exhibition 
is to go on till the end of the year 
we hope that many friends of the So- 
ciety will visit it, and so get an idea of 
what is actually being done and how 
the sponsorship of these artists can 
help to get us out of the religious art 
doldrums. 


New York. October 24, 1957. Very inter- 
esting talk with Walter A. Netsch, of the 
Chicago office of Skidmore, Owings & 


Merrill, architects of the Air Force 
Academy, Colorado, concerning the 
plan and design of the chapel at the 
Academy. 

Some months ago, two architect 
friends — Pietro Belluschi, head of the 
school of architecture at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, and Albert Christ-Janer, direc- 
tor of the school of the arts at Pennsyl- 
vania State University — had suggested 
that I write to certain persons in author- 
ity at Washington to express my opinion 
of the design and counteract, a bit, the 
opposition that came from a few who 
objected to a design that was not of the 
dead-type nature. I had a few reserva- 
tions concerning the plan but Mr 
Netsch’s explanations cleared up many 
points. 

The over-all plan of the Academy, 
being built between Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs, is very exciting and the 
chapel will fit in well in the total picture 
and in the landscape. Some time in 1958 
I hope to work up an illustrated article 
geared particularly to our readers. 

That evening, to Staten Island for a 
talk, with J. Sanford Shanley and Ro- 
bert Rambusch, at Notre Dame College 
of Staten Island. Some weeks ago Miss 
Marjorie Holligan called at the office 
and outlined plans of the Critics’ Forum 
—sponsored by the Catholic Confer- 
ence of College Alumnae of Staten 
Island — to hold an exhibition of reli- 
gious art in connection with a sym- 
posium on the subject. 

When I hear of such plans, and be- 


cause of past experiences, I am tempted 
to act the devil’s disciple and outline all 
the difficulties and pitfalls. But the 
exhibition arranged by Miss Holligan, 
Mrs John Butler, and Mrs George 
Rowe, has led me to become more opti- 
mistic and the next person who has a 
similar ‘bee in her bonnet’ will find me 
more responsive. Of course, in such 
endeavors, all is under control provided 
a few realize that they will probably do 
most of the work. More power to Staten 
Island! 


New York. November 8, 1957. Some 
months ago, Father William Granger 
Ryan, president of Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, and a direc- 
tor of our Society, told to me of the work 
of a pastor in a small Maine parish — 
the type of work which eventually 
spreads in all directions. And this morn- 
ing the pastor called at the office, Father 
William Nelligan, of Northeast Harbor, 
Maine. An extremely encouraging con- 
versation and, here again, was proof 
that where there is a will there is a way, 
in a small parish with limited funds but 
with a pastor who wants good work and 
who does not waste money in the wrong 
places and for the wrong things. Father 
Nelligan’s appreciation of a fair, even 
generous price for sacred vessels, vest- 
ments, statues, etc, was refreshing and 
gives the lie to those who continue to 
prate that zt can’t be done. I will get to 
Northeast Harbor some day as it sounds 
like another Montgomery Center, Ver- 
mont, adventure. 


The Word of God and Graphic Arts 


LL PREJUDICES are emotional, 
but few are so ingrained as aes- 
thetic prejudices — especially when they 
are involved with religion. A ‘‘conver- 
sion” from puerility to profundity, from 
religious sentimentality to theological 
sensitivity, from excessive subjectivism 
to objective consideration, in the arts 
used for our worship and devotion is a 
true revolution, a major reform in the 
life of a grown man whose religious 
super-ego has been formed by visual 
mediocrity. Possibly the easiest ap- 
proach to the arts — to proportion, to 
character, to content — for most men is 
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through calligraphy, typography, and 
the other graphic arts. Probably because 
nothing is so basic to human culture as 
the written (or printed) word and the 
drawn figure—except perhaps form 
and design in implements, furniture, 
buildings. And because the Christian 
mystery 7s the divine word, few things 
should be so important to us Christians 
as our sacred texts, which bear that 
Word of God imprinted. 

The Word of God is, we know, the 
perfect expression of the Father. In His 
Word the Unutterable utters Himself. 
Sent to the Old Testament fathers, law- 


givers, and prophets, the Word of God 
prepared His own coming in a people 
He made His own. Finally in the full- 
ness of time, as the decisive action in 
history, the Word of God became man 
for our sakes. The divine mystery of 
God’s own personal inner life, profound 
beyond human thought, is spoken in 
human words by the Word come among 
us from inaccessible light. Now the 
divine mystery — totally creative love 
— is revealed in the Person of the Man. 
The eternally uttered Word is spoken 
into history, is done in human actions. 
For with God to give a word and do an 
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AUSTIN 


Baptistry in Church of Queen of Angels, Austin, Minnesota. Designed 
by Gerald Bonnette, in collaboration with Frank Kacmarcik. 
This is a fine example of sensitive design and careful execution. 


Phofos: Infinity, Inc. 


Altars in Church of Queen of Angels, Austin, Minnesota. 
Of sierra white and oxford grey granite, frontals of Bed- 
ford limestone—designed by Frank Kacmarcik; sculpture 
by Gerald Bonnette. Tabernacle and veil designed by 
Kacmarcik and executed by the Saint Paul Statuary Com- 
pany The heavily jeweled and embroidered veil was 
made in Saint Benedict’s Convent, Saint Joseph, Minne- 
sota. The cross was designed by Kacmarcik and the 
Corpus executed by Gerald Bonnette. 

The main altar (above) bears a carved antependium 
showing the Cross as the Tree of Life with doves; the 
faithful are represented by its branches. The back of the 
altar represents Christ’s sacrifice under the figure of the 
pelican feeding her young from her own breast. The 
floor candle standards are sentinels attending the Lord 
of Glory abiding with us in the tabernacle. 
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Saint John the Baptist Church, Biwabik, Minnesota. Tke Reverend 
Gregory Manning, pastor. Jyring and Whiteman, architects. 


1. Sanctuary 2. Nave 3. Vestibule 4. Confessional 5. Chapel 
6. Work sacristy 7. Sacristy 8. Living quarters 9. Bedroom 
10. Bedroom 11. Baptistry 


The altar and its appurtenances, the painting on the 
sanctuary wall, are the work of Gerald Bonnette, in 
collaboration with Frank Kacmarcik. An example of 
how unity and sensitivity of design, allied to intelligent 
appreciation of the ‘purpose’ of a church, can produce 
a simple, yet highly effective, and truly liturgical 


interior. 


Photos: Infinity, Inc. 
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Church of Saint Donatus, Brooten, Minnesota. 
The Reverend Henry Fehrenbacher, pastor. 


An excellent example of ‘surgical’ arts. The ingredients for such 
a project are very simple:—a discerning and humble priest, de- 
voted parishioners, a competent consultant (again Frank Kacmar- 
cik). The elimination of dubious statuary and a rather overloaded 
altar, discreet painting of otherwise difficult tin elements, a simple 
and well designed altar, crucifix and candlesticks and the job 


is done. 
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Photos: George Myles Ryan 
Studios, Inc. 


“If the priest's life is Christ-like it will be one of 
poverty and simplicity. This ought to be reflected 
in his residence. It should be a simple shelter for the 
shepherd, having such necessities as light, heat, 
water, and the proper arrangement of space for 
living and parish business. The result is simplicity. 
But simplicity does not mean starkness. Poverty 
does not mean ugliness. Even in beauty the Church 
should be a model to the world. And should show 
herself beautiful in contemporary forms.” The pas- 
tor's own words. 


BROOTEN 


Any parish of modest means can obtain the finest in 
decorative elements. The first requirement is a negative 
one—not to purchase the usual items; the positive 
corollary is to seek first-rate artists and be aware of 
the necessity for adequate remuneration. In Brooten, 
the pastor evidently did not find it too difficult to have 
work of high calibre. The small, polychromed statue, 
by Gerald Bonnette (who also designed and exe- 
cuted the baptismal font), the batik by Monica Han- 
nasch, of San Francisco—all testify to the will to have 
the best available within the budgetary limitations of 
the parish. 


SAINT PAUL 


The altar concept is that of the Old 
Testament sacrificial block covered 
by the New Testament altar table. 
The eschatological text is from the 
Book of the Apocalypse 


TMAKE ALL THINGS Photos: Infinity, Inc. 
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Stone altar in chapel of the College 
of Saint Catherine, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota. 


The altar, the crucifix, tabernacle, 
candlesticks, sanctuary lamp, were a. 
designed and executed under the Aa a au ] ed oe EMAKE ALL THINGS 
direct supervision of Frank Kacmar- ie con 
cik—who also designed the inscrip- 
tion, Here, as in the Austin church, 
it seems that a large mural in the 
sanctuary would enhance the beauty 
of the general design. Just a sug- 
gestion! 


SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


Proposed church of Saint Anthony, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Thorshov & Cerny, Inc., architects. This is the first building 
planned to accord with the spirit of the diocesan direc- 
tives, as outlined (in part one) on page seven of this issue. 
The location of the baptistry and of the choir, the com- 
pletely free-standing altar: all these elements point the 
way to a truly liturgical appreciation of the problems 
involved in planning a new church. 
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Last Supper, oil. By Sister Thomas Carey, O S B. Saint Benedict’s Con- 


vent, Saint Joseph, Minnesota. 


Christ in the Garden, of copper. Peter Lupori, sculptor. Mr 
Lupori is professor of art at The College of Saint Catherine, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Here are two artists whose work could grace many a church, 
chapel, school, convent, rectory, hospital, in the general Minne- 
sota area, 


Two windows in the Temple of Aaron, Saint Paul, Minnesota. Percival 
Goodman, Architect. Designed by William Saltzman, of Rochester, 
Minnesota. They were executed under his supervision in the Gaytee 
studios, in Minneapolis. 


These two windows are here illustrated be- 
cause they show what vitality and life can 
mean in this craft, in contrast to the medioc- 
rity evidenced in recently installed windows 
in the Saint Paul Cathedral. 


(Left) Old Age. (Right) Com- 
munity responsibility. The glass 
is mostly French antique in six 
values of ambers and two of 
ruby color. The only painting 
on the glass was to extend 
linear forms where the lead 


was limiting. 
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act is at once one and the same. Figured 
in all the yearnings of the human spirit, 
shadowed in all myths, hoped after in 
every philosophy, indeed required by 
the very psychic structure of man — the 
image of God — for his fulfillment, the 
Word of God, perfect image of the un- 
seen, is made visible to show the sov- 
ereign simplicity of truth, beauty and 
goodness in daily human terms. 

Now if the Word of God, the splendor 
of the Father’s glory as Saint Paul calls 
Christ, the eikon, the image, through 
whom all things were created and 
through whom all were redeemed and 
in whom all things receive their summa- 
tion, is come directly into our world 
and has made of it a single sacrament of 
praise to the Father in Himself, then 
beauty has a meaning for us that it 
could not have outside the Christian 
mystery. In the age of the Resurrection, 
this time in which we live until the 
Parousia, beauty is dynamic; culture is 
part of history now given a purpose, 
having been shown a beginning, a 
meaning, and an end. 


ALL THINGS, created through the 
image which is the living Word of God 
and redeemed from human disorder by 
the Incarnate Word, are now made 
formal praise in the worship of the 
mystical body of the Word of God, the 
Church. All things are in some sense 
‘“‘sacramentals” or ‘‘mysteries’” (the 
meaning is the same) bearing the more 
or less faint impress of the image of God 
and meant to help lead men, who most 
perfectly bear the image in this visible 
world, to adoration. The mystery of the 
Word of God in us is praise and forma- 
tion and joy. 

So then all the things we say or write 
or make or do are meant to be part of 
the one mystery of the word uttered by 
the Father in love and praising love. 
With the divine beauty abiding with us, 
in us, the Christian responsibility for 
beauty is a special one, a unique one. 
From the public cult of the christian 
mystery, the liturgy of the Body of the 
Word, should come the goods of human 
culture. Culture comes from cult. And 
the Christian cult is the very center of 
reality. 

Since we bear the double impress of 
the divine image by creation and by 
redemption, should not the visible 
things we put our minds and hands to 
show some reflection of the glory that is 
in us? And the first things we put our 
minds and hands to are the life-giving 
texts of the saving Word. All the other 


goods of our life, all our actions, receive 
through the actions performed, the 
thoughts engendered, by the written or 
printed Word of God read and spoken 
in benediction. 

In the Word of God is the mystery we 
live and if He is Himself the divine 
praise and catechesis, we should con- 
sider just how deeply our sacred and 
religious books influence the uncon- 
scious man in their destgn and typog- 
raphy. Perhaps more than we know we 
are impoverished by the mediocrity and 
ugliness of the graphics we use each day. 
The living Word is with us, is in us, but 
the catechesis of that Word and the 
praise of that mystery are accomplished 
first of all visually. It is certainly true 
that we modern men are surfeited by 
printed and visual stimuli. All of our 
senses are constantly bombarded by all 
manner of advertising media so that the 
“‘mystery of the word” and the sensitiv- 
ity to formation by images has been 
dissipated and compromised for us. An 
antidote is “‘sacred silence” before our 
sung or spoken living Word, “‘sacred 
space” — good margins, sensitive and 
strong format — around the life-giving 
Word imprinted. Good design is not a 
luxury for the Christian contest and for 
the formation of the whole man in our 
time. It is a certain necessity. For the 
precious texts of the Word with us the 
best artists, designers, and printers avail- 
able should be engaged. 


AS WE LOOK at the graphics used 
for the Christian cult, at the sacred 
books bearing the saving Word, can we 
say this is often the case? Could it often 
be said that our altar missals, altar 
cards, gospel books, lectionaries, bre- 
viaries, bibles, rituales, peoples’ missals, 
prayer books, show forth our reverence 
for incarnate beauty? Could it be said 
that our texts of praise and petition and 
thanksgiving are radiant with a loveli- 
ness not found in secular design? Both 
religious and parish communities should 
be witnesses to beauty before the world. 
Showing forth the glory that is in us, are 
the things we use for our praise really 
lovelier or even, for the most part, as 
lovely as those by which the “man of 
flesh” proclaims the vanity of his ‘“‘pride 
of life?” 

The grave defects in design and the 
seeming indifference to real beauty in 
sacred books and all the graphics of the 
extensive devotional culture among con- 
temporary Catholics is understandable 
in the perspective of historical persecu- 
tion. Minority group culture, ossifica- 


tion of forms in order to preserve im- 
perative essential content, and other 
obvious evils are less and less with us in 
the church in the United States. Now 
with increasing theological and liturgi- 
cal content and expression in our parish 
and personal life, and increasing openess 
to good design in general culture, we 
may hope for more suitable expressions 
of the Word of God in us. As we redis- 
cover the tradition of the Word of God 
in holy scripture as spiritual formation, 
become more imbued with the images 
of sacred history and filled with the 
sense of the liturgies normative use of 
texts and images, surely we shall feel the 
need of more beautiful expressions of 
the one absolute beauty we bear about 
with us in our own terms. Good sacred 
and religious graphics should surely be 
a product of the contemporary revival of 
creative _biblical-dogmatic-theological 
synthesis and the pastoral liturgical 
movement. 


I AM NOT advocating a Chinese 
reverence for the written word, a He- 
brew or Protestant total reverence for 
the words of revelation aside from their 
living context in the Christian cult — 
though most of us would benefit by a 
good dose of such sentiments! Nor am I 
speaking of irrelevant sumptuousness, 
but of the simple splendor of good design, 
magnificence in proportion, humility and 
chastity in the truth of the forms used for the 
texts and graphics bearing the saving Word of 
God. Christianity is simple, is humble, is. 
chaste in its essence. So is good design. 
Ugliness has none of these virtues. Su- 
perfluous ornamentation to distract 
from design defects of essential forms 
is unfortunately a common sin among 
us. We should not be fooled by the 
intrinsic lack of sacred character in our 
‘‘pious” books and devotional graphics 
simply because they are falsely verdant 
with flowery meadows of sickly-sweet 
decoration covering every square inch 
of the devoted page, proliferating with 
mediocre illustrations unworthy of their 
message, and set in ugly or pretentiously 
“religious” type faces. Ontologically, to 
say nothing of visually, many of the 
books we use are abominations regard- 
less of the intent of their sacred or 
devotional contents. 

We clearly need a really beautiful 
designed and printed altar missal. That 
produced through the agency of the 
Abbey of Maria-Laach is the best 
around, though as with most Maria- 
Laach art, the illustrations are unfor- 
tunate. The most distinguished typog- 
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raphers and printers should serve a top 
designer in producing a book of monu- 
mental simplicity for our sacred mys- 
teries. One could wish for a missal with 
the beauty of the Ritus Servandus for 
Benediction produced by Burns Oates 
in England. Or the beauty of the Rite 
of Sacring books published for the 
anointing of Queen Elizabeth II by Ox- 
ford and Cambridge University Presses. 

For altar cards, perhaps the hand- 
somest currently around are those pub- 
lished by the Pio Decimo Press in Saint 
Louis, with design by William Cladek. 
Publishers should render greater dignity 
to the Word of God in the deepest mys- 
teries imprinted on the card bearing the 
words of the advent of the Word during 
holy mass. Most of the altar cards around 
are a scandal. (Abbott Baldwin of Saint 
John’s, Collegeville, commissioned fine 
altar cards by designer Frank Kac- 
marcik for a Christmas gift last year.) 

One might mention in passing the 
beautifully designed and printed Roman 
breviary published by Mame et Cie. 
And the newly published Book of Hours 
in Latin and English brought out by the 
Benedictine monks of En Calcat Abbey 
in the south of France deserves an 
American outlet. It is the handsomest 
I have seen. I understand Holland’s 
Van Krimpen assisted with design and 
typography. 

The most beautiful people’s missal is 
probably Sheed and Ward’s so called 
“Knox” missal. The more widely used 
Saint Andrew’s Missal is amazingly 
ugly. As far as prayer books go the best 
step in the right direction I’ve noted 
casually is Kenedy’s Holy Trinity Prayer 
Book. Why can’t prayer books and books 
of devotion be simply, beautifully 
printed? Who says no one will buy 
them? High time the children of God 
were overestimated rather than under- 
estimated! 

We need to have one great beautiful 
folio bible in good translation and su- 
perb design printed for use in our 
Catholic churches. For the reading of 
the scriptures that takes place when the 
whole public assembly of the worship- 
pers in the Word are gathered together 
is not just one among many types of 
reading the bible. It is the instructive 
norm. How happy an arrangement it 
would be to have a great Church bible 
permanently installed at the shrine of 
Mary, “‘the Living bible,” who bore the 
Word of God and mediates to Him now, 
out of which Sunday epistles and gos- 
pels could be solemnly given, para- 
liturgical biblical eucharistia as evening 
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CHAPTER l 


In the beginning God created the heavens and = Chapter 1:1-13 
the earth; The earth was waste and void; 
darkness covered the abyss, and the spirit of 
God was stirring above the waters. 

God said, “Let there be light,” and there was 
light. God saw that the light was good. God 
separated the light from the darkness, calling 
the light Day and the darkness Night. And 
there was evening and morning, the first day. 

Then God said, “Let there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters to divide the waters.” 
And so it was. God made the firmament, di- 
viding the waters that were below the firma- 
ment from those that were above it. God 
called the firmament Heaven. And there was 
evening and morning, the second day. 

Then God said, “Let the waters below the 
heavens be gathered into one place and let 
the dry land appear.” And so it was. God 
called the dry land Earth and the assembled 
waters Seas. And God saw that it was good. 
Then God said, “Let the earth bring forth 
vegetation: seed-bearing plants and all kinds 
of fruit trees that bear fruit containing their 
seed. And so it was. The earth brought forth 
vegetation, every kind of seed-bearing plant 
and all kinds of trees that bear fruit contain- 
ing their seed. God saw it was good. And 
there was evening and morning, the third day. 


I 


Two examples of design for the Bible. Part of the invitational series from designers all 


over the world for the project Liber Librorum, in Stockholm, Sweden. The horizontal page 


has text set in eleven point Linotype Roman Times; headings set in Neuland. The page 
size is nine and one half inches by eleven inches, of cream Mohawk Superfine Text. 
Heading and illustrations in cinnamon tan. The vertical page has text set in eighteen 
point Perpetua. Page size is thirteen by seven and three-fourths inches. Printed on 
handmade Fabriano Book paper with headings, initials, and chapters, in olive green. 
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THE BOOK OF 
, GENESIS 


CHAPTER ONE 


good. 
4 God separated the light from the dark- 


ness, 
5 Calling the light Day and the darkness 
Night. And there was evening and morn- 


6 FThen God said, “Let there be a firma- 
ment in the. midst of the waters to divide 
the waters.” And so it was. 

7 God made the firmament, dividing the 
waters that were below the firmament 
from those that were above it. 

8 God called the firmament Heaven. And 
there was evening and morning, the sec- 
ond day. 

9 YThen God said, “Let the waters below 
the heavens be gathered into one place 
and let the dry land appear.” And so it 


was. 
10 God called the dry land Earth and the 
assembled waters Seas. And God saw that 
it was good. 

11 Then God said, “Let the earth bring 
forth vegetation : seed-bearing plants and 
all kinds of fruit trees that bear fruit con- 
taining their seed.” And so it was. 

12 The earth brought forth vegetation, 
every kind of seed-bearing plant and all 


devotions proclaimed by lectors and 
then given commentary by the officiat- 
ing priest or pastor, and at which the 
faithful could come in the house of God 
to search out His ways in His Word for 
their private lives. (All this as at tiny 
Saint Donatus Church, Brooten, Min- 
nesota, and Saint John’s Church, Berlin, 
North Dakota — where old Victorian 
folio bibles with Douay translation are 
used.) We Catholics have nothing like 
the great Oxford Press church bible 
designed by Bruce Rogers in 1935 for 
use by Church of England and Epis- 
copalian congregations. The closest we 
come to its beauty are the gospel books 
designed and printed by the convert 
Eric Gill in the ’30s. When producing 
bibles our publishers would do well to 
look at the Oxford Great Bible, the 
edition of the Psalms (in revised stand- 
ard text) designed by Van Krimpen in 
1946, and the like. The specialized 


kinds of trees that bear fruit containing 
their seed. God saw it was good: 

13 And there was evening and morning, 
the third day. 

14 JAnd God said, “Let there be lights 
in the firmament of the heavens to sepa- 
rate day from night; let them serve as 
signs and for the fixing of seasons, days 
and years; 

15 Let them serve as lights in the firma- 
ment of the heavens to shed light upon 
the earth.” So it was. 

16 God made the two great lights, the 
greater light to rule the day and the 
smaller one to rule the night, and he made 
the stars. 

17 God set them in the firmament of the 
heavens to shed light upon the earth, 

18 To rule the day and the night and to 
separate the light from the darkness. God 
saw that it was good. 

19 And there was evening and morning, 
the fourth day. 

20 Then God said, “Let the waters 
abound with life, and above the earth 
let winged creatures fly below the grma- 
‘ment of the heavens.” And so it was. 
21 God created the great sea monsters, 
all kinds of living, swimming creatures 
with which the waters abound and all 
kinds of winged birds. God saw that it 
was good, 

22 And God blessed them, saying, “Be 
fruitful, multiply, and fill the waters of the 
seas; and let the birds multiply on the 


23 And there was evening and morning, 
the fifth day. 

24 God said, “Let the earth bring forth 
all kinds of living creatures ; cattle, crawl- 
ing creatures and wild animals.” And so 
it was. 

25 God made all kinds of wild beasts, 
every kind of cattle, and every kind of 
creature crawling on the ground. And 
God saw that it was good. 

26 YGod said, “Let us make mankind in 
our image and likeness ; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, the birds 
of the air, the cattle, over all the wild ani- 
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graphic arts collections at many of the 
great universities, and the presence of 
distinguished designers and typogra- 
phers in our midst, condemns the stu- 
pidity of new bibles for a Catholic 
public filled with fascimile stained glass 
windows, late non-theological medieval 
illuminations, and other miscalcula- 
tions. A book is not a church. Its splen- 
dor should be the layout, designing, 
type faces, paper, and printing. With 
illustrations of vitality and power marry- 
ing theological exposition and contem- 
porary forms. There is really no excuse 
for anything less good in our time. It 
might be remarked that now, for the 
first time in history, there is a very wide 
range of beautiful type-faces commer- 
cially available to the discerning. 


FROM THESE essential graphics of 
the Word of God, the whole world of 
“pious” and religious graphics and 


a 
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printing should find a high level. Ordi- 
nation and wedding announcements, 
Christmas and Easter cards, calendars, 
magazines, teaching aids — everything 
that shows forth the word and image of 
God in a special way, that forms and 
informs the christian cult, should bene- 
fit from the best designing and printing 
available. It is particularly distressing 
to see the monastic presses turning out 
literature and cards distinguished usu- 
ally only by an indiscriminate use of 
symbols. 

One of the most distinguished design- 
ers working for the Church lives in 
Minnesota. Frank Kacmarcik (‘‘that 
spiritual dinosaur” with an amazingly 
deep Catholic sense of proportion in 
visual things as expressing spiritual 
order) has labored at his “ministry” of 
the word and image to forward the good 
news of all things sacramental in Christ 
for ten years. He is fortunate in the 
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cooperation of the fine printer Alfred 
Muellerleile and his North Central Pub- 
lishing Company in Saint Paul. Accom- 
panying this article are illustrations of 
Kacmarcik’s work, all printed by Muel- 
lerleile at North Central. May their 
association produce many more fine 
graphics to mediate the mystery of the 
Word, serving as examples of effort to 
the church in other parts of the country. 


(Right) Ordination announcement. 


(Below) WORSHIP, the journal of the liturgical 
movement in the English speaking world is 
typographically designed by Kacmarcik, who 
also does the front and back covers. This exam- 
ple was selected for the use of text alone on the 
cover. The free verse meditations on the back 
cover, accompanying the saint or the design are 
by Father Caedmon Wahl, a monk of Saint 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. A collec- 
tion of the saints and sayings would make a fine 
book: some alert publisher take note. 


A priest is 


ordained to offer sacrifice 
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Christmas card 
by Kacmarcik 
for himself. 
Happy is the man 
who receives one 
of these fine 
greetings. 

We would like to 
see something 

at least as fine 
for the great 
Feast of the 
Resurrection at 
Easter. 

Both Chrisimas 
and Easter are 
celebrations 

of the rebirth 

of our hope 

in the Word of 
God, imaged 
anew for our 
solace. 

Easter is the 
greatest of all 
the feasts. 

What could be 
more suitable 
for greeting 
cards then? 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Daniel 7. Sullivan. Milwaukee. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, $3.75. 

The book contains: 1. The Historical 
Rise of Philosophy. u. The Meaning 
of Man. m. The Making of Man. tv. 
The Universe of Man. v. The Universe 
of Being. It also includes a brief Intro- 
duction, Conclusion, a valuable Read- 
ing List, and Suggested Topics for 
Essays and for Discussion. 

It is not so much an introduction to 
philosophy as a capsule-version of the 
valid elements and living principles of 
philosophy, developed in the great clas- 
sical, realist tradition and presented 
‘in a contemporary setting as well as 
in a contemporary idiom.” 

The book speaks for itself, but there 
are three aspects which I would like to 
mark as felicitously noteworthy. 

First, by tracing the historical evo- 
lution of philosophy problems from 
their origins and following them through 
their growth, expansion, sequences, Pro- 
fessor Sullivan indicates the chain link- 
ing various philosophical questions. It 
is this link that unites one period with 
another. The presentation of a problem 
and solution to the utter disregard of 
its historical framework is, I believe, a 
false perspective. The author’s approach 
is valid and goes along with the turn of 
the mind to follow a “natural order of 
interest and discovery.” 

Second, the unity of the work is 
evident. The interest in man’s nature 
and operation follows upon the investi- 
gation of the universe of reality, as it 
did with the early Greek philosophers. 
Man’s destiny and the search after 
happiness examined, the mind’s quest 
for truth finds its fulfillment in the 
knowledge of the uncreated Being. I 
would like to note in particular the 
wonderful way in which the author 
pieced together the chapters on knowl- 
edge, love, and the human person in 
the second part of the book. There is 
also a deep realization of the necessity 
which the natural virtues have to grow 
in the climate of the supernatural, and 
the urgent need of the natural life to 
burgeon into the life of grace. These 
two living realities, the natural and the 
supernatural should be permanently 
integrated in the human person. This 
is treated in the third section. The 
synthesis evinces the totality and the 
unity found in a work of art; it is like 


a mosaic — no facet may be removed 
from the whole without disfiguring the 
whole itself. 

Third, the work is remarkable for its 
clarity of expression. Having an aversion 
for terms “embalmed in definitions,” 
Professor Sullivan gives a vivid presenta- 
tion of the eternally recurrent problems 
of philosophy. In freshness and vigcr, 
he reduces the proof of a thesis to a 
few lively strokes of the pen. He offers 
us not only the thoughts of others but 
his own as well, for he, too, has many 
bold insights. While the book is written 
with simplicity and clarity, it is not 
diluted; one still tastes the unalloyed 
flavor of metaphysics. It reads well and 
simply, but it cannot simply be read; 
it is well thought out and also stimulates 
thinking. 

For these reasons, An Introduction to 
Philosophy is highly recommended to 
both beginners and to those who are 
already anchcred in the solid rock of 
realist metaphysics. It furnishes a syn- 
optic view of philosophical truths the 
contemplation of which is a joy forever. 

BENJAMIN P. JAVIER 
Fordham University 


WORSHIP AND WORK. By Colman 7. 
Barry, OSB. Saint Paul, Minnesota. North 
Central Publishing Company. $5.00. 

Pope Pius XII, on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Saint John’s Abbey, described the 
community’s history as ‘‘a century of 
intense monastic, missionary, and litur- 
gical activity.” From this Collegeville 
foundation not only were the frontiers 
of the northwest wilderness expanded, 
but the expansion of the frontiers of 
art and liturgy has remained the dedi- 
cated work of this community. 

The central thesis of the book (i.e. 
the integration of work and worship) 
should be of particular interest to read- 
ers of LirurcicAL Arts, which is iden- 
tified with the same goals. Father Virgil 
Michel, osB, was one of the early 
supporters of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety, and, reciprocally, the Society 
interested itself in a project involving 
the establishment of a school of liturgi- 
cal arts and crafts at the Abbey. From 
its inception Saint John’s recognized the 
intimate relationship which exists ideally 
between art and the liturgy. Archabbot 
Boniface Wimmer, pioneer of the Amer- 
ican Cassinese Congregation, expressed 
his determination to have his monas- 
teries not only schools of religion and 
science, but also nurseries of the fine 


arts. “Art must go hand in hand with 
religion, to give the exercises of religion 
that external splendor, dignity, and 
sublimity which make them more mean- 
ingful to sensuous men. . . . It is the 
duty of monasteries to foster, to pro- 
mote, and to spread art, especially 
religious art.” The present abbot of 
Saint John’s, the Right Reverend Bald- 
win Dworschak, in explaining the pro- 
posed contemporary monastic building 
project, echoed Archabbot Boniface’s 
determination. ‘“‘The Benedictine tra- 
dition at its best challenges us to think 
boldly and to cast our ideas in forms 
which will be valid for centuries to 
come, shaping them with all the genius 
of present day materials and _ tech- 
niques.” 

The spirit that has characterized the 
work at Saint John’s has been a pioneer 
spirit. Wherever natural obstacles have 
stood in the way of a fuller appreciation 
of the liturgy and its organic relation 
to life, the monks of Saint John’s have 
worked to remove them. Chapters of 
their history include work among immi- 
grants and Indians, an interracial com- 
munity, an apostolate of the press 
through such publications as Worship, 
Sponsa Regis, and the popular liturgical 
library. Interest in the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Movement, sponsorship 
of a summer school of liturgical music, 
and recently the summer workshop on 
mental health for clergy of all denomi- 
nations under the auspices of the Hamm 
Foundation, are examples of traditional 
Benedictine adaptability to the needs 
of the times. Daughter abbeys, priories, 
and foundations flourish not only in the 
United States, but also in Canada, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, the Bahamas, 
Japan, and the Philippines. 

Undoubtedly Worship and Work is 
one of the most interesting and scintilla- 
ting histories of a monastic foundation 
to appear in English. Father Colman J. 
Barry is a scholar of American history, 
particularly of the middle west, and to 
this scholarship he has added an un- 
common readability. He interjects in 
this learned historical work some re- 
freshing turns of humor. “The only 
mishap that occurred was on one warm 
spring day when Brother Patrick, who 
did not have any beer on hand, drank 
too much water and became sick” 
(page 29). “[Abbot Alcuin] stood in op- 
position to golf, radios, cameras, ciga- 
rettes, and especially vacations for Bene- 
dictines. His own tastes for Italian 
cigars, wines, and tours, which he had 
acquired during his years in Europe, 
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were left outside the pale of his restric- 
tions, however” (page 304). This book, 
with its extensive documentation, repre- 
sents a labor of extraordinary compe- 
tence as well as love. 

The one hundred and eighty-six 
illustrations are necessarily similar to 
those we see in all historic, commemora- 
tive books; however, as much as was 
possible has been done to give them 
good presentation. 

Worship and Work is as well made as 
it is well written. From its arresting 
cover design and typographical arrange- 
ment to its end paper maps, the spirit 
of monastic simplicity and respect for 
and economy of material is manifested. 
The designer, Mr Frank Kacmarcik, 
has visually enhanced the book’s con- 
tent by the chapter headings, which 
serve as superb type ornaments in 
color, giving clues to the monastic 
development recounted in the text. 
Dominating each design of the emergent 
foundation is a variation of the Bene- 
dictine cross. Mr Kacmarcik, former 
professor of art at Saint John’s, has 
visually underscored the foundation’s 
belief in the sacramental principle of 
art in the covers of Worship magazine, 
the first edition of Heinisch and Heidt’s 
‘History of the Old Testament” (Li- 
turgical Press), and the calligraphy in 
the monastic wing. 

_Visual as well as historical delight 
will reward the reader of this absorbing 
volume. Right it is, and just and fitting, 
that a century of monastic, missionary, 
and liturgical activity be crowned by 
such a testimony. : 

RosertT E. RAMBuUsCcH 
New York City 


VIRGIL MICHEL AND THE LITUR- 
GICAL MOVEMENT. By Paul B. Marx, 
OSB. Collegeville, Minnesota. Liturgical 
Press. $5.00. . 

“This Catholic University dissertation 
was conducted under the direction of the 
Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, as major 
professor, and was approved by the Right 
Reverend John Tracy Ellis and Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Walsh, as readers.” 

The editor of Liturgical Arts requests 
me to do this review because I knew 
Dom Virgil personally. The book itself 
discloses that I made his acquaintance 
during the Christmas week of 1925, 
while we were fellow-guests of Father 
Hellriegel at O’Fallon, Missouri, when 

the launching of Orate Fratres now called 
_ Worship, was in preparation. Although 
I was not destined to see him again 


that I recall, he was from the outset 
the strongest factor in drawing me into 
the liturgical movement. We exchanged 
many letters, both before and after my 
departure for European studies in lit- 
urgy (1927-1931), and in planning that 
trip I often asked his advice. Before 
my return to the United States Dom 
Virgil had undergone a severe break- 
down, and been sent to work on an 
Indian mission. Recalled to College- 
ville in 1933, he was named dean of 
studies. He then entered upon a flaming 
sociological apostolate, of which the 
Church’s corporate worship was only 
one of the many facets. I do not recall 
much correspondence in those years, 
but no length of time could allow me 
to forget the sense of loss I felt at his 
sudden death in 1938. My volume, Men 
at Work at Worship, of 1940, was affec- 
tionately dedicated to his memory. 
Had he lived until now, he would 
be keeping his sixty-seventh birthday, 


as he was born into a Saint Paul mer-. 


chant’s family on June 26, 1890. In 
1903 he entered the preparatory depart- 
ment of Saint John’s and four years 
later the College. Having completed 
his sophomore year he became a Bene- 
dictine in 1909, and four years later 
made his solemn profession, after one 
year of theology. Ordination followed 
in June of 1916. That fall he entered the 
Catholic University of America where 
(after two summer sessions at Columbia 
University) he won a. doctorate in 
philosophy. From 1918 to 1924 he filled 
various minor posts at Saint John’s. 
Then came his great adventure: he was 
given a year and a half to travel and 
study abroad. The length and breath, 
the height and depth of the emerging 
liturgical movement thoroughly fired his 
ardent nature. He came home in the 
fall of 1925 to light liturgical fires over 
here. His first five-year period ended 
in breakdown and a three-year con- 
valescence. The second five-year period 
closed with his death, on November 
26, 1938. Few priests in private posts 
have changed this country as Virgil 
Michel did. 

For his abundant bibliographical data 
Father Marx inherited tons of papers 
and documents. Every letter Virgil re- 
ceived, copies (or drafts) of most of 
those he wrote; diaries, countless maga- 
zine articles, various books, conferences, 
retreat and workshop programs. Again 
and again there is an embarrassment of 
riches, his biographer: being able to 
set out, in Virgil’s own words, that in 
the 1930’s his was a lone voice: advo- 


cating views and positions that are now 
standard and commonplace. The Catho- 
licizing of America goes forward slowly, 
but our paths are clearer now for 
Virgil’s pioneering. 

THE REVEREND GERALD ELLARD, S$ J 


ADVENTURE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Building the new Saint John’s. Plans by 
Marcel Breuer. By Whitney S. Stoddard. 
New York. Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. 
$8.50. 

The relationship between client and 
architect has often been a clouded one. 
It would seem that art and architecture 
are fields in which everyone is entitled 
to get into the act. In matters which 
concern secular architecture, the finan- 
cial angle, the inroads of the engineer, 
the mathematics of the renting agent, 
and the petty-mindedness of the account- 
ant mentality may influence the owner 
to demand of his architect modifications 
which preclude any possibility of art 
in any way. In religious. architecture 
such difficulties are fewer, but only 
because the problem is concentrated 
in the hands of one person who has the 
authority to make or mar any archi- 
tectural adventure. And who knows — 
this concentration of power can really 
overshadow the other roadblocks. 

This story concerns the evolution of 
a master plan for a large Benedictine 
abbey in the Middle-West — indeed, 
the largest Benedictine abbey in the 
world, Saint John’s, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota. The manner in which the pro- 
gram was formulated, the way in which 
the architect was eventually chosen, 
the discussions through which the archi- 
tect was made aware of the discipline 
of his commission, and the manner in 
which he solved many of the problems 
involved — all these factors are evidence 
that an intelligent approach to any large 
building venture can be fruitfully solved 
within the limitations of .a harmonious 
whole. 

The letter written by the abbot of 
the community to the architects invited 
to present their points of view is a model 
that might well be followed. This quo- 
tation will indicate the spirit in which 
the abbot approached the problem: 
“The Benedictine tradition at its best 
challenges us to think boldly and to 
cast our ideals in form which will be 
valid for centuries to come, shaping 
them with all the genius of present-day 
materials and techniques. We feel that 
the modern architect with his orien- 
tation toward functionalism and honest 
use of materials is uniquely qualified 
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to produce a Gatholic work. In our 
position it would, we think, be deplor- 
able to build anything less, particularly 
since our age and our country have 
thus far produced so little truly significant 
religious architecture.” 

The choice of Marcel Breuer was a 
happy one. In him the client found an 
architect endowed with talent and also 
with the humility so necessary in these 
days, when architecture is in the throes 
of an evolution that can be channeled 
along the road of nostalgia or along 
the road of a living and creative art. 
The over-all plans call for a renewal 
and rebuilding of all existing structures. 
Breuer has wisely chosen what he has 
called the shadow plan, whereby each 
new building will be built near the 
old one to be eliminated, thereby mak- 
ing it possible to use the old while the 
new is in process of construction. At the 
present time only the monastic wing is 
completed, and it is indeed a harbinger 
for the future success of the entire 
monastic plan. The abbey church will 
be constructed in the near future. 

As the author of this exciting story 
remarks, “The pioneering spirit that 
had brought five monks to Minnesota 
in 1856 once more manifested itself 
in the vision of the entire monastic 
community as it embarked on an inte- 
grated program of planning and build- 
ing for a second century of worship and 
work.” Let us hope that the completion 
of this master plan will not take a 
century! 

Stoddard’s story should be required 
reading for any pastor about to build, 
and perhaps, and more particularly so, 
for the members of all budding diocesan 
commissions, not to mention existing 


ones. 
M. L. 


THE CHANGING CHURCH. Its Archi- 
tecture, Art, and Decoration. By Katharine 
Morrison McClinton. Foreword by Fred- 
erick Dunn, AIA. New York. Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. $7.50. 

In a discussion with a priest on the 
projected renovation of his church a 
teacher remarked in the heat of the 
argument: ‘‘Father, the reception of 
Holy Orders does not qualify the or- 
dained with the ability or necessary 
knowledge of a plumber, as the plumber 
is not necessarily qualified with the 
knowledge of the liturgical functions.” 

From the opening salvo of Mrs Mc- 
Clinton’s book we are aware that there 
is much that should be discussed be- 
tween the architect or designer and the 


client or church. Perhaps the strongest 
argument of chapter one is that when 
the client hires a professional man to 
design and build a church, this pro- 
fessional should be respected in his own 
sphere and treated as a competent 
agent once the basic needs of the build- 
ing have been thoroughly explained to 
him. It is rather foolish to solicit the 
aid of a doctor and then to ignore his 
diagnosis. 

Although the book is written from an 
interdenominational point of view, and 
includes ideas and ideals of the “new 
look” in many of the Christian and 
Jewish denominations, the basis for a 
sound approach to the expression of 
faith is well given. The first considera- 
tion of any building committee or 
pastor in building a church is the reason 
for building the church in the first 
place. A church is primarily a meeting 
place where people congregate to wor- 
ship God. Here emphasis is placed on 
worship. ‘‘A church is built for worship. 
To be satisfactory, the church building 
must express this purpose. A house 
must also express the character and 
taste of its owner. The church is God’s 
house and as such it must have a 
feeling of God” (Chapter 1, page 15). 

Too often, in the past decades, this 
house of God has been turned into a 
house of man. Beauty, proportion, de- 
sign, and simplicity lend reverence and 
peace to a church edifice and direct 
our thoughts and actions while there to 
God; too often a church has been made 
a place where it is convenient to exhibit 
so-called works of art as one might do 
in a museum. The church of the “old 
look,” cluttered with the trinkets of 
a collector, prized for its stuffy and 
moth-eaten character, and for the most 
part neglected like a set of dust covered 
Britannica’s, may give way to the 
church of the ‘‘new look.’ But clean- 
swept and often sterile in character, 
this is as much of a cliché as the old, 
because of its huge dominating crucifix, 
its cold iron railing — an edifice without 
meaning. 

In an age which has achieved some 
measure of technical usage of new and 
exciting materials we too often forget 
that man is still warmed by the circu- 
lation of his blood and that the extreme 
of too little decoration is.just as bad 
as the extreme of over-decoration and 
lack of proper proportion. The new 
materials which can be molded into 
myriad of forms in the building of a 
church should express warmth and 
love; a spirit calling the people to 


worship by disposing their senses toward 
their God. Man is far from pure in- 
tellect, and if he desires to express his 
age in an adequate manner to posterity 
he must bear in mind that form alone, 
line and newness, are soon fads of the 
past. 

These and many more problems are 
brought to light in this handbook. 
To deal adequately with the problems 
of architecture, art, and the decoration 
of a church would take volumes. How- 
ever, in its one hundred and forty-two 
pages we believe this book provides a 
stepping-stone toward making archi- 
tect, designer, and client aware that 
building a church involves many prob- 
lems. 

RoBERT BONNETTE 
Montgomery Center, Vermont 


THE ART OF MAKING MOSAICS. 
By Louisa Jenkins and Barbara Mills. New 
York. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. $5.95. 

A guide for the amateur and a text- 
book that can serve equally well for 
the professional artist is always welcome. 
Such a guide is now provided for those 
who have always been intrigued by the 
art of the mosaicist. The distinguished 
artist Louisa Jenkins, herself a worker 
in mosaic, and her daughter here give 
us a short, illustrated manual which 
explains clearly and succinctly the vari- 
ous steps to be taken by anyone hoping 
to produce a mosaic. The amateur will 
learn how to cut tile, glass; how to 
select, mix, and spread the mortar. 

Of particular interest will be chapter 
seven, which treats of the direct method 
wherby the artist himself does the work 
and in which each piece, each tessera, 
is placed by hand into a setting-bed of 
mortar. This method can be compared 
to direct carving for the sculptor. The 
other and easier, but less effective, way 
is described in chapter nine. It is 
characteristic of the author’s modesty 
that she does not attempt to claim any 


‘superiority of one method over the 


other — but she does use the direct 
method herself. 

Understatements can often be as 
damning as direct criticism, and we 
find one on page fifty-nine, in the 
chapter entitled Italian Methods: ‘‘The 
largest of these studios is the Vatican 
workshops, a vast mosaic factory the 
standards of which are perfection and 
fidelity to detail’ (italics ours). This is 
indeed the perfection of decadence, of 
death —a perfection which has prosti- 
tuted a great art and made it a marble 
fascimile of painting. And yet, this 
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Vatican workshop is within hailing 
distance of Ravenna! 

The direct method is seldom used in 
church work, perhaps because many 
of the artists engaged in the work prefer 
the less tiresome indirect method. But 
nothing can equal the brilliance of this 
direct way of executing a mosaic, and 
some of the illustrations in this book 
offer convincing proof — several of them 
being illustrations of Mrs Jenkins’s own 
work (pp. 72 and 95). 

A list of names of mosaicists, of 
mosaic supplies and where to find 
them, a bibliography, and an index 
add to the value of this work. 

M.L 


THE MAKING OF CHURCH VEST- 
MENTS. By Graham Jenkins. London. 
Challoner Publications. 4s.6d. 

This little thirty-two page booklet 
contains within the first seventeen pages 
a very accurate and sensitive historical 
account of all church vestments, with 
the exception of special pontifical gar- 
ments. In the light of precise insight 
into tradition in the field, the author 
favors the present trend towards ‘‘sim- 
plicity, with good shape and sober 
decoration.” 

Despite the title of the brochure and 
the eighteen rather generalized pic- 
tures and designs, there are really only 
ten full pages which are devoted to the 
actual making of church vestments. It 
is our opinion that a little too much is 
left to the ingenuity of maker and 
designer, especially if we compare this 
work with the thorough and studied 
treatment of vestment making as it 
appears in L’Ouvroir Liturgique. Innu- 
merable little details and tricks of the 
‘trade are lacking. We may state that 
insofar as the practical approach is 
concerned this booklet gives only a 
general account which favors the best 
tendencies of our times. 

A citation may serve to illustrate our 
point: ‘‘The alb must be of linen or 
hemp and may be made in two forms. 
The first is of equal width from top to 
bottom. The neck opening is fastened 
with a button or tapes. The second type 
fits closer to the body above the waist, 
and then flares out slightly in the skirt. 
The latter has the disadvantage of being 
difficult to make, and it will not fit 
everyone, whilst the former, made long 
and oblong will fit anyone, the super- 
fluous length being controlled by the 
girdle. For average use the length of the 
alb should be between five feet six 

inches and six feet, and the width thirty 


inches. The garment is made up just 

as one would any long gown. . . . 
“The plain alb is the cheapest, the 
most serviceable, the most dignified, and 
it follows the oldest form. . . . On the 
whole lace is best avoided... . If 
some decoration is required, coloured 
threadwork around the hem can be 
used, or a continuous apparel of em- 
broidery or brocade can be tacked on 
to the alb some few inches from the 

bottom edge” (page 19). 

THE REVEREND Epwarp J. SuTFIN 
Montgomery Center, Vermont 


NEUE KIRCHEN IM ER2ZBISTUM 
KOLN 1945-1956. By Willy Weyres. Dits- 
seldorf. Verlag L. Schwann. $8.50. 

Post-war reconstruction of West Ger- 
many has provoked the deepest admir- 
ation and esteem of western civilization. 
During all the history of Germany, 
including the so-called ages of faith, 
there has never been such an extensive 
and successful religious renewal in the 
domain of architecture and art. This 
book, which covers the decade immedi- 
ately following the war, gives a thorough 
analysis and well-chosen samples of 
what has occurred in the archdiocese 
of Cologne. 

This archdiocese suffered extraordi- 
nary destruction during the war; in- 
deed, 163 churches and 33 chapels were 
so completely demolished that entirely 
new buildings had to be erected. This 
problem, however, constituted only half 
of the architectural necessity of the 
archdiocese. New areas had become 
settled owing to shifting population and 
the reception of migrant nationals from 
East Germany, and provision for the 
spiritual needs of these areas was im- 
mediately imperative. The pride of the 
church is the fact that these new edifices 
are filled to capacity without in any way 
diminishing the finances of the mother 
parishes. In the cold and laconic reckon- 
ing of statistics, 367 church edifices, not 
including hospitals and other institu- 
tions, were either basically reconstructed 
or newly built during the years between 
1945 and 1956. 

Such an achievement can be the 
result only of the courage and foresight 
of the people and the leaders of the 
church. An example has been given 
which should stimulate respect and 
emulation. Cologne has been blessed 
by its spiritual leader, Joseph Cardinal 
Frings. The foreword of this book, 
written by His Eminence, manifests his 
profound sense of history, theology, and 
art. Holy mass, which is the core of 


Catholic worship, determines the essen- 
tial nature of church architecture. In 
the course of history the mystery, or 
arcanum, was sometimes manifested; at 
other times, the public and communi- 
tarian aspect of the mass has been 
emphasized. The spiritual climate of our 
own century as analyzed by the Holy 
Father and interpreted by Cardinal 
Frings requires emphasis upon the com- 
munity aspect of Christian worship. Yet 
this closer intimacy of priest and people 
in offering the sacrifice must not be 
such that the distinction between the 
priest as personal representative of 
Christ Himself and as representative of 
the people be lost sight of. The theologi- 
cal directive basic to church recon- 
struction in Cologne is founded upon the 
principles laid down in Mediator Det. 
His Eminence applies the encyclical to 
his archdiocese in these words: 

“Priestly care of souls, together with 
the mentality of modern man with his 
open-mindedness to the value of the 
liturgy, requires more than ever that 
the altar be plainly seen by the faithful 
and that a living relationship between 
priest and people be possible. The pur- 
pose of liturgical instruction must be 
to achieve that youth and grown-ups 
on the one hand stand with deep rever- 
ence before the mystery of Holy Mass, 
and on the other hand that they engage 
in participatio actuosa, living participa- 
tion, by listening and reading, by com- 
mon prayer and singing in the cele- 
bration of the Mass. They must be 
taught to place themselves and their 
daily works andsufferings, together with 
the offertory gifts, upon the paten of 
the priest; to take part vitally after the 
consecration of those gifts in the presen- 
tation of the eucharistic sacrificial gift 
to the most holy trinity as an offering 
of praise, adoration, atonement and 
entreaty; and finally to take part of the 
resultant sacrificial meal... . 

‘‘A later age must decide whether 
the church art of our day has fulfilled 
these requirements, and also whether 
the construction and furnishing of 
churches as educational work of the 
pastoral clergy, with God’s grace, has 
achieved or at least furthered the reali- 
zation of the important purpose of the 
liturgical movement, the return of holy 
mass as central point of Catholic wor- 
ship” (pg. 9). 

The practical application of principle 
to church art and architecture is given 
a rather extensive treatment in the notes 
(pp. 20-29), especially in the selections 
taken from the 1954 Diocesan Synod 
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of Cologne (Verlagsbuchhandlung J. P. 
Bachem, Koln). This famous formulary 
should become the vade mecum of all 
persons concerned with contemporary 
sacred art. 

The author, Dr Willy Weyres, | is 
eminently competent in his field, and 
it is under his direction as diocesan 
architect that most of the reconstruction 
has taken place. The planning and 
execution of the individual church, 
however, does not lie simply in the 
hands of any diocesan commission, even 
though episcopal approval is of course 
necessary, and directional advice avail- 
able. This freedom allows and encour- 
ages the greatest possible use of artistic 
and architectural skills, and also en- 
courages younger craftsmen to enter 
the field. In contrast to previous case- 
hardened requirements of choice of 
construction materials, all of the newer 
discoveries in building materials have 
been experimented with successfully in 
church architecture. The guiding formal 
cause, of course, is the desire that con- 
temporary church art be once more 
restored to its traditional quality of 
being a unique human creation. It was 
only in relatively recent years, indeed, 
that ‘‘standardized” church edifices and 
furnishings became the current trend. 
Time-honored tradition recognized at 
all times that each Christian community 
had its own particular talent to be 
offered to the service of God, and that 
this talent should be exercised to its 
utmost in the house of God. In brief, 
without this creative spirit, one may 
say that the church building and its 
contents are stereotyped bodies without 
‘‘heart”’ or “‘soul.”’ 

-. Despite the relatively reasonable price 
of the book there is no skimpiness in 
either sketches or photography. There 
are 195 full-page ground plans and 
sketches, which constitute the core of 
the work. Besides being a most en- 
lightening study of architectural form 
and design, the individual character 
of the church is brought out along with 
its arrangement of rooms and space; 
even estimates and cost of construction 
have been included. One hundred and 
eighty-two excellent photographs con- 
cretize the efforts which have been made, 
and allow the non-professional reader to 
arrive at an over-all concept. It may be 
expected that a commentary should be 
made in this review offering some 
Judgment or reaction to what has been 
done in the archdiocese of Cologne, but 
the book is too great in scope and too 
thorough in plans and photography for 


that. To all, we would simply say that 
this book is a treasure-house of inspi- 

ration and ideas. 
THe REVEREND Epwarp J. SUTFIN 
Montgomery Center, Vermont 


THE HERMIT OF CAT ISLAND. 
The Life of Fra Jerome Hawes. By Peter 
F. Anson. New York. P. J: Kenedy @ Sons. 
$4.75. 

The eremitical life is not often to be 
met with these days. The ‘pleasures 
of our hectic civilization are’ hardly 
conducive ‘to a life’ in which eternal 
values are the norm. But Fra Jerome 
was one of these rare souls who yearn 
for a life devoted to high ideals and 
sacrifice: One who knew the hermit 
of Cat Island, Peter Anson, writes this 
biography of a man who was an archi- 
tect, a sportsman, and finally a priest 
who lived many years on remote Ba- 
hamian islands. Anson has made good 
use of the hermit’s diaries, letters, and 
published writings —some of them, 
we are happy to report, in LiruRGICAL 
Arts: (for example, Scratchings of a Cat 
Islander: An Attempt to Rediscover Reality 
in Architecture, with illustrations — No- 
vember, 1950) 


Although John Hawes could look 
forward to a brilliant future as an 
architect, he chose to become an Angli- 
can minister. Greatly influenced by the 
Franciscan life, he gradually drew closer 
to Catholicism, and was eventually re- 
ceived into the Church at Graymoor, 
New York. After many years in Aus- 
tralia as Monsignor Hawes, he finally 
achieved his lifelong desire and settled 
as a hermit on Cat Island. Throughout 
his long life Fra Jerome continued the 
practice of architecture and produced 
many designs for churches, cathedrals 
and monasteries — among these can be 
listed Saint Augustine’s Monastery, Nas- 
sau;*the church of Saints Peter and 
Paul, Clarence Town, Long Island, 
Bahamas, and his own hermitage, 
Mount Alvernia, Cat Island, situated 


on the highest point (six hundred feet) 
in the Bahamas (all illustrated in the 
August 1954 LirurcicaL ARTS). 

A fascinating story which this re- 
viewer, who was privileged to visit 
Fra Jerome in his hermitage, heartily 
recommends to all readers of this quar- 


terly. 
M. L. 


JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO- 
ROMAN PERIOD. Volumes 5 and 6. 
Fish, Bread and Wine. By E. R. Good- 
enough. New York. Patheon Books. $15.00. 

In these volumes, . Professor Good- 
enough of Yale University continues 
his comprehensive and interesting study 
of Jewish symbols in the Greco-Roman 
world. This part of his monumental 
work is of particular interest to students 
of early Christian art. The basic food 
symbols of fish, bread, and wine are 
common to Pagan, Christian and Jewish 
art, but each religion gave its own 
interpretation to them. eg 

The author poses the question: ‘““Why 
did the Jews suddenly want to put 
symbols of fish, and bread, and espe- 
cially wine, on their graves and syna- 
gogues, and what did they tell them- 
selves and one another when they did 
so?”? The answer, after some four hun- 
dred pages of careful investigation of 
the evidence — archaeological, ritual 
and literary — remains a bit vague, and 
rightly so. Parallels can be found in 
the three religions: Pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian, but it is all but impossible 
to say who borrowed from whom. What 
mattered was the meaning behind these 
food symbols as expressed in the rites 
and the beliefs of the Mediterranean 


-world. 


The volumes have copious illustra- 
tions at the end and an index is given 
in volume six covering the whole sub- 
ject-matter of both. The Bollingen 
Foundation is indeed to be thanked for 
making this valuable study available to 
the public. 

Tue REVEREND V. L. KENNEDY, CSB 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 

Tornonto, Canada 


IN A GREAT TRADITION. Tribute 
to Dame Laurentia McLachlan. By the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook. London. John 
Murray. 25s. 

It is a happy chance which brought 
this book to be reviewed at the same 
time as “The Choice of God” for here 
we see religious life in its practical, 
everyday implications; in other words, 
a living demonstration that when the 
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spiritual instruction given in the former 
is followed out, we have a very full 
human life as well as a spiritual one. 
After all, the Word became incarnate; 
He could claim, among other things, 
to be the first humanist. 

I think the book should be of par- 
ticular interest to readers of Liturgical 
Arts because of its bearing on work; 
work within the frame of a dedicated 
religious life. 

Now it is an undeniable fact that 
though the male contemplative com- 
munities have preserved a tradition of 
the disciplines of work, their female 
counterparts have, on a whole, lost 
it. I mean lost it in the professional 
sense. Nuns usually work themselves 
to a frazzle for God; but, alas, they 
usually seek perfection in their work 
only on the material side, forgetting 
formal perfection altogether. In fact, 
anyone who has the temerity to try to 
discuss with nuns formal disciplines, or 
the simple fact that if a thing is formally 
bad, no amount of tidy-carefulness will 
make it good, is immediately convicted 
as self-opinionated and wanting their 
own way. Whereas the poor wight is 
the objective minded one! 

Anyway, with all the directives from 
the Holy See on work, better days are 
ahead, we hope. Stanbrook is a com- 
munity which, under the leadership of 
a great woman (and in the matter of 
work Dame Laurentia seems to have 
been given much leeway, even before 
she was abbess), accepted the criticism 
of interested people. Furthermore, it 
accepted their help, and so has built 
again in the great tradition of monastic 
life. Through their work the fruits of 
their spiritual life spread far and wide. 
This statement is not meant in any 
way as disparaging to the hidden life; 
it is the hidden life of the soul in Christ 
which alone is the dynamic force of any 
good. But the Word became incarnate; 
man’s perfection is the perfection of 
the whole man; his service to God 
should be the service of the whole 
man, a returning to God of what God 
has given. 

The book is very well written, the 
_ judgments and discussions intelligent 
and interesting. It gives an historical 
review of the community, which derives 
from Dame Gertrude More, the grand- 
daughter of Saint Thomas More. The 
part on Dame Laurentia’s friendship 
with George Bernard Shaw widens its 
appeal to those whose interest is not in 
the religious life. It should find a place 
in all cloistered libraries, but it is of 


interest to all who are interested in 
humanity. 

SISTER Mary OF THE ComPASSION, OP 

Dominican Sisters 

Union City, New Jersey. 


THE CHOICE OF GOD. By Dom 
Hubert Van Keller, OSB. Springfield, Illi- 
nois. Templegate. $2.75. 

The quotation chosen for the jacket 
flap, to serve as an appetizer, might 
very well give a wrong impression of 
this book, especially to those who only 
know Dom Hubert in his lighter moods. 
“The Choice of God” is a serious, 
straightforward talk on those things 
which are most important to a human 
being. To put it in the author’s own 
words: “It is the serious, deliberate, 
circumspect response to grace that is 
the subject matter of this book.” 

I wrote ‘‘talk” advisedly: the earnest, 
straightforward manner of expression, 
in which thought is followed by counter- 
thought, leaves one with the impression 
of having had a personal talk with the 
author rather than of having read a 
book. It therefore touches one in no 
impersonal manner, and the spiritual 
insight and charity of the words shed 
both light and strength. Some books 
that are meant to be ‘spiritual reminders 
and refreshers’ shed light but depress— 
they are merely negatively critical. It 
is only when spiritual insight into the 
weakness and waywardness of even 
earnest souls is wed to charity that 
criticism becomes constructive and 
strength for the way is given. 

At a time of transition like the 
present, when much that is essential is in 
danger of being thrown out together 
with certain unessential accretions, it is 
good to review the essentials. And it is 
perhaps more forceful to review them 
as set out in our own idiom. This Dom 
Hubert has done in an excellent way, 
for he is writing from experience, and 
not merely theorizing. 

The Eternal Father said to Saint 
Catherine of Siena: “‘I would have you 
know, dearest daughter, that no one 
escapes out of My hands, for I AM HE 
WHO IS and you are they who are 
not, except in so far as you act through 
ME.” A statement that virtually con- 
tains all wisdom —it is the theme of 
“The Choice of God.” The author 
examines it in all its implications; from 
the first steps in asceticism to its culmi- 
nation in contemplation — the experi- 
mental understanding of this truth. 

Little, it seems, has been left out 
either in the development of the spiritual 


life, or in the specific duties of professed 
religious, as apart from those lay people 
who are likewise striving for spiritual 
perfection which is, after all, a thing 
incumbent on all baptized Christians; 
for to be baptized is to be professed 
to Christ. Do not say, ‘such ways or 
such a book is not for me; it is too 
high.’ If it rested with us alone, yes, it 
would be. Only it does not; the work 
of our sanctification is the work of 
Christ, of grace. The way is arduous, 
for Christ was crucified. However, again, 
it is Christ who will overcome the 
difficulties. Is it dreary? Not in the 
least, for it is the dynamic truth which 
leads to the full flowering of human 
perfection. And here, one who has a 
gift for spiritual direction has written 
a book which will be of immense help, 
not only to religious, but to any person 
earnestly seeking union with God 
through Christ. 
SIsTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, OP 
Dominican Sisters 
Union City, New Jersey 


JOHN HOWARD BENSON AND HIS 
WORK. 1901-195€. By Philip Hofer 
with a preface by Lawrence Wroth and an 
introduction by Rudolph Ruzicka. The Ty- 
pophiles. New York, 1957. 

February 23, 1956, marked the pass- 
ing of a remarkable Christian craftsman 
who spent a quiet lifetime creating 
America’s finest incised letters in the 
tradition of fine classic and early New 
England tombstone forms. John How- 
ard Benson’s death was comparatively 
unnoticed. This talented artist, callig- 
rapher, sculptor, scholar, and humanist 
worked and lived relatively unsung by 
the art world until the year preceding 
his death, and was ignored by his 
Church. The full impact of his influence 
is becoming known only now after his 
death. 

For generations architectural incised 
lettering has been crude, unspired and 
academic until Eric Gill, in England, 
produced inscriptions that rival the 
finest classic and renaissance forms. 
In America, Benson, another Roman 
Catholic convert, paralleled Gill’s crafts- 
manship with more human and graceful 
forms and perhaps a deeper understand- 
ing of the media. Yet he was largely 
ignored by his Church in monumental 
commissions. How many of our churches 
might have been ennobled with the Word 
of God masterfully incised? And that at a 
lesser cost than the banal ornament used 
by pastors as a result of inadequate 
training in the arts, and with too often 
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little or no good professional guidance 
in building or redecorating. 

It is noteworthy to observe that few 
journals wrote on Benson’s work during 
his lifetime. One exception was Lirur- 
GicaL Arts. In the May, 1941, issue, 
appeared a page of Benson’s work and 
in November, 1946, the lettering he 
designed for Saint Peter’s Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and the Stations 
of the Cross, were also illustrated. And 
Orate Fratres (now Worship) commis- 
sioned him to do a series of initial letters, 
cut in wood, which were used in that 
journal for ten years, 1942-1952. 

Wecan be grateful to Benson’s friends, 
Dr Lawrence Wroth, Philip Hofer and 
Rudolph Ruzicka, and the Typophiles, 
for giving us this intimate tribute to 
Benson as a versatile artist, a truly 
human and integrated man. 

This book, well produced in New 
England in the very conservative format 
of many of the Typophiles’ chap-books, 
will be cherished by all who knew 
Benson. The illustrations, due to the 
limitations of a small format, do not 
adequately show the character and 
craftsmanship of his work. We can hope 
that an enterprising publisher will soon 
produce a book which will visually 
express the noble and elegant propor- 
tions of Benson’s letters through large 
detail photographs showing the sensitive 
transition from stem to graceful serif. 
One would like to see in detail the beau- 
tiful articulations of his letter ‘“‘R” for 
instance. And the textures and scale of 
the various stones, as well as details in 
actual size of his calligraphy. Such a 
book would prove invaluable to the 
student and craftsman who now really 
use as their breviary the Benson and 
Carey Elements of Lettering. The pro- 
posed book should also bear a full listing 
of Benson’s works. 

O God we thank thee for giving us in 
our time this great craftsman: receive 
him that he may now see your Image 
directly. 

FRANK KACMARCIK 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A QUOTATION 


“Still to be discovered as a devoted 
son of culture is the inspired archi- 
tect, the public servant who, if appre- 
ciated and used, could express the qual- 
ity of depth and validity in the human 
values of our society, enabling us to 
qualify this ruthless imposition of 
quantity over quality. The artist-archi- 
tect will be a man inspired by love of 


the nature of Nature, knowing that man 
is not made for architecture; archi- 
tecture is made for man. He will see the 
practice of architecture never as a 
business but always religiously as basic 
to the welfare and culture of human- 
ity as, at its best, it ever has been. 
And we must recognize the creative ar- 
chitect as poet and interpreter of life. 
We have only to consider what he has 
done and where he has been in every 
true culture of all time to see how im- 
portant this son of culture is to our own 
future as a nation.” 
from A TESTAMENT, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Horizon Press, New York. 


Correspondence 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

The excellent and encouraging article 
by Father Kron, in your August 1957 
issue, has reminded this writer of the 
major step toward reform of religious 
art objects which has yet to be taken. 
That is to raise the standard of the 
“religious articles” which are available 
to the overwhelming majority of Catho- 
lics through the usual retail and cata- 
logue outlets. 

We should appreciate that at best 
only a small percentage of people will 
obtain religious objects for home or 
school use from the artist or craftsman. 
This percentage might, in time, ap- 
proximate that of the most discrimi- 
nating furniture or clothing buyer. The 
significant fact is that as long as the 
national character lends itself com- 
pletely to mass produced and marketed 
items for every plane of living, it is 
unlikely an exception will be made in 
the attitude toward religious articles. 

The average Catholic will accept 
and even look for a gradual improve- 
ment in the character of the religious 
articles being offered. This brings us to 
the heart of the problem: to get the 
American manufacturer or distributor 
of religious articles to meet and stimu- 
late this need for improvement. In so 
doing it is vital that a valid ambition 
not be thwarted through ignorance to 
result in “stylish” or sensational articles. 
Hence it is important that the value of 
good contemporary religious art be 
brought to the attention of the dealer 
and manufacturer of religious articles. 

The burden of interest and charity 
is surely upon those willing to make an 
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effort to restore essential values in this 
field. This writer speaks from painful 
experience in stating that the average 
“Catholic supply merchant” has no 
training in art appreciation. Since most 
of his customers have no such training 
either, he can learn and progress from 
only a very few. Therefore it is very 
important that those few approach him 
in a most charitable manner. The 
merchant usually is in earnest about 
trying to do right by his line of work. 
He hears the complaints and attacks 
of the Philistines, and by his circum- 
stances he is unable to make a proper 
criticism. If those clergy and religious 
and proponents of good art will ap- 
proach him with consideration for his 
many problems, and will encourage his 
progress, however limited (of necessity 
it must be very gradual), he will in 
time respond to them. Eventually he 
will make an effort to school himself 
and influence his manufacturer and 
other suppliers. 

This writer was saved in spite of 
himself from total reaction to the “fart 
crowd”? by just a few priests and sisters 
and one lay person who persistently 
praised and encouraged when there 
was so much more to condemn. When 
their repeated invitations to attend 
Catholic art meetings were not accepted, 
they made allowances for human nature 
and continued to invite, always with 
full enthusiasm. Such spirit is, in time, 
irresistible. 

If we can agree that the religious 
article dealer is a conscientious Catholic, 
serving through his business with aver- 
age integrity according to pre-established 
institutional patterns, we should also 
find it worthwhile to direct our most 
considerate attention to him. As in so 
many apostolates, the “leavening in- 
fluence” is now the most important. 
The principal mark of that ability is 
charity. 

Yours truly, 
James A. Hunt 
Catholic Book and Church Supply Co. 


New York City 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts: 
Dear Sir: 

The president’s guest editorial in the 
May 1957 issue focused attention on a 
matter which has become an increasing 
source of concern to many in recent 
years, as one observes new churches 
and remodeled ones which lead not so 
much to simplicity, but rather to steril- 
ity. Many of the objectives of the Li- 
turgical Arts Society foster a general 
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“clean-up” of decorative clichés and 
false and insincere “art,” in order that 
genuine and creative work may right- 
fully have its place in our churches. 

A case in point concerns the reno- 
vation of one of New York’s most 
famous churches.-As a former parish- 
ioner who esteemed it with a professional 
eye, I feel impelled to comment upon 
what has happened in the Church of 
Saint Paul the Apostle, familarly known 
as the Paulist Church. Here was a build- 
ing with a massive and forbidding 
exterior, and an interior as distinguished 
as any to be found in this country. 
This church would never have attained 
fame but for Father Isaac Hecker, 
founder of the Paulist Fathers, who 
wisely collaborated with America’s 
greatest designers to create a magnifi- 
cent interior. John LaFarge, the master 
designer, with Stanford White, designed 
the magnificent baldachino; Frederick 
MacMonnies executed the bronzes, and 
other famous artists supplied the details 
to complete a felicitous ensemble now 
virtually destroyed by unsympathetic 
hands, all under the guise of simplicity. 

It was no secret that LaFarge hated 
gothic as much as Ralph Adams Cram 
loved it. Saint Paul's began asa “‘gothic”’ 
church and the original plans provided 
for a stone vault. However, lack of 
money prevented its completion in that 
style. When LaFarge was commissioned 
to complete the job, he (as any first 
class designer should) understood the 
problem at hand and through his great 
ability sidestepped the gothic and 
created a magnificent design and scale 
that complemented the altar. His treat- 
ment and decoration of arches, cornices, 
mouldings decorating vast wall surfaces, 
were necessary to achieve this monu- 
mental interior. After fifty years’ ac- 
cumulation of soot and dirt, the building 
was in need of a thorough cleaning inside 
and outside. However, the general de- 
sign was unmatched by any other 
Catholic church in this land and de- 
served great consideration before the 
“restorers” took over. 

It is regrettable that the renovation 
of this great church should have been 
entrusted to those who evidently did 
not understand the problem, nor did 
they have any sympathy for the job at 
hand. The interior has now been stripped 
of all character and reduced to an 
unfinished shell completely unrelated 
to the altar and baldachino. It is un- 
believable but true that the cornice, 
mouldings, gold-leaf on bas-relief band- 
ings over the arches of the nave, and 


on the apostles and the prophets on the 
side chapel walls, have been eliminated, 
and a monotonous, cold grey has de- 
scended, as from a giant spray gun, 
over the entire interior — including 
choir stalls and organ screen. The altar 
and baldachino designed by Stanford 
White, years ago termed the noblest 
altar in the United States, now stand 
alone and aloof, unrelated to anything. 
The new lighting fixtures are of the 
worst possible design and scale. 

To restore the interior to its former 
beauty would now require a fortune. It 
is hoped that attention called to its 
unhappy fate may prevent the emascu- 
lation of other churches which, though 
not equal to the Paulist Church, deserve 
better than destruction by incapable 
hands. It is also hoped that, like John 
LaFarge, the contemporary designers 
will endeavor to understand the prob- 
lem entrusted to them before destroying 
the precious achievements of great art- 
ists of the past. They can then sow the 
seeds of a renascence by feeling humility 
and respect for their predecessors and 
by a burning desire to sponsor good 
work today, disregarding popular 
clichés. 

Yours truly, 
LAwRENCE L. MITCHELL 


WourstgBoro, NEw YORK 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

One has only to follow the magazine 
you have published for more than 
twenty-five years to see the amount of 
progress that has been made in the 
field of architecture. Church archi- 
tecture has become one of the most 
exciting and exhilarating fields of dis- 
cussion. Fortunately, the United States 
are now included with the sudden 
and vigorous blossoming of original 
planning and also of liturgical planning, 
on the basis of the liturgy. This is not 
a tautology by any means, because ten 
years ago in many minds, historical, 
artistic and other considerations were 
more decisive in the appraisal of church 
architecture than were the spirit and 
law of the liturgy. A church like the 
one planned for the Paulist Fathers in 
Chicago (illustrated in the August 1957 
issue) shows what is meant by this 
reference: a clear, functional separation 
into a church for the liturgy, for private 


devotion, and for the sacrament of pen-’ 


ance in a specific setting of seclusion and 
privacy. I am sure that were this a 
parish church there would also be a link 
between the two kindred sacraments 


of “rebirth”: baptism and penance. 

A great idea is the one that creates 
free space around these “‘service”’ areas. 
This seems to be a splendid solution 
for the problem of congestion in holy 
places, and will be a liberating and 
lifting experience for those who attend 
this church. I am afraid of only one 
thing, namely that the average parish 
church cannot afford such “free” space 
-—but if cost is no consideration this 
should come before marble, bronze, 
and expensive glazing; at least that is 
what I think. 

This leads me to further remarks on 
one or two subjects, like timely frugality 
— earnestness of design not only in the 
decorations but also floor plan and 
elevation; the separation — visible — 
of hierarchical function, and an expres- 
sion of the new awareness of the dignity 
of the laity. 

Frugality: should we not in this coun- 
try of abundance give more considera- 
tion to this point in our planning? While 
we excuse ourselves so easily from 
any obligation to be “‘poor” in the 
right sense through the easy escape into 
mediaeval thought (nothing is too pre- 
cious for Almighty God), which was 
based on the all-pervading and. sub- 
conscious assumption of a sacral empire 
conterminous with the visible Church, 
we should also remember the scandal 
of overbuilding, and that to clothe the 
naked, feed the hungry,.and harbor 
the homeless are duties that are more 
decisive on the day of reckoning. We 
should remember too that beauty, 
gravity, and majesty are not matters of 
dollars spent or of extravagance. Is it 
not foolish to burden priest and people, 
especially wage-earners, with a_ sky- 
rocketing debt for a lavish church (plus 
equally lavish school, convent and rec- 
tory), when we have, as sociological 
research shows, a migrating population, 
and when within one generation the 
grand church Father built may become 
an empty monument of folly and vanity? 
What has happened to make us forget 
the status of the Church as a pilgrim in 
this world? Should we not give expres- 
sion to this worthy status, which the 
Church shares with her Master, in the 
very aspects of our buildings, look out- 
side and inside? 

Earnestness of design: this is not to be 
interpreted as a plea for rigidity or 
cut and dried sterility. Imagination is 
something no artist can afford to lack, 
and an architect who has no “‘wings”’ 
will design drab and contrived things 
that are not worthy of the great tradition 
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of romanesque, gothic, and baroque. 
Purely aesthetic “touches” without re- 
spect to the object’s importance and 
function in the liturgy seem to be what 
I have in mind. It may be more “‘inter- 
esting” aesthetically to have the altar 
off the main axis, tilted horizontally, 
so to speak, and to rearrange all to this 
novel ‘“‘solution’? — solving what true 
problem? — including the roof, but does 
this solution bear in mind that the altar 
has a dignity and a purpose that takes 
it out of the line of charming new 
angles? The most cogent aesthetic rea- 
sons, if they were rational, cannot and 
should not move an altar out of the 
focal position of its essence and drag 
the whole congregation into pictur- 
esqueness and almost rakish elegance. 
What is good for couches, fireplaces 
and ladies’ hats may not be equally 
good for the site of the presence of 
the true and real sacrifice, with which 
‘the human imagination cannot play 
but which it must respect with the 
direct and frontal approach of simple 
and uncomplicated faith. 

Separation of hierarchical function: this 
is different from what I have referred 
to above. What I mean is this: the 
sanctuary is not the nave, and it would 
be an amorphic “‘democratism” that 


visually, and in plan, abolished this 


difference, either by locating the altar 
in the middle of the congregation — 
where does the priest turn to for the 
Dominus Vobiscum? in what direction 
do you make procession? where is the 
otherness of that which is holy preserved? 
—or by eliminating the cancelli, now 
the communion rail, which are a sepa- 
rating barrier and should be, visibly, 
just that — not out of contempt for a 
“lower” class of Christian on the same 
side of the chancel, but for the same 
reason that the ministers at the altar 
are given definite and visibly graded 
positions. Invisible or otherwise incon- 
spicuous cancelli are architecturally as 
confusing and confused as the giving 
of the priests’ prayers to ministers and 
laity, which was sometime done in the 
first fervor for dialogue mass. This is 
definitely a detail, nothing to appeal 
to Rome, but I like to point it out as 
a symptom of misplaced emphasis on 
the unity of the congregation. True 
unity is not a happy mixture of every- 
thing, cocktail fashion, but a higher 
oneness in function. 

New awareness of the dignity of the laity: 
this consideration is built around more 
subtle accents than all I have mentioned 
before, and demands real imaginative- 
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ness on the part of the builders. Its 
lowest stage is an effort to abolish the 
scandal of the laity being too far away 
from the altar, or unable to see it. The 
whole building should be carried 
through with a constant subconscious 
awareness that the people matter, and 
that everything should be done to let 
them realize and see they are true par- 
ticipants in, not silent spectators at, a 
sacred performance. 

My hope is that the discussion will 
go on from here, as I may have con- 
densed my observations so much as to 
endanger their clarity. 

Yours truly 
THE REVEREND JOHN A. REINHOLD 


Editor’s note: In the second section of this 
letter, Father Reinhold obviously refers to the 
design for a proposed church for the Boston 
archdiocese illustrated on pages 110 and I11 
of the August 1957 issue of the magazine. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs: 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to Father Reinhold’s remarks 

about our proposed church for the 
Boston archdiocese, illustrated in your 
August, 1957, issue, we would like to 
outline his criticisms and our answers 
to them. 
CRITICISM: Liturgical functions were not 
honored by placing the altar off the main axis. 
ANSWER: Placing the altar off the main 
axis does not mean that liturgical func- 
tions are not honored. 

a) Asymmetry was one of the earliest 
architectural concepts to be discovered 
in the east and the west. It is as honored 
a principle in emphasizing a focal point 
as that of symmetry about a major axis. 

b) The altar is the generating point 
of the roof shells which further stress its 
focal point in the church. 

c) The altar is the center of the 
circular seating and floor patterns. 


cRiTicisM: Aesthetic reasons should not be 
of primary consideration, and moving the 
altar off the major axis was an aesthetic 
decision. 


ANSWER: Liturgical and aesthetic pur- 
poses cannot be separated in the design. 

a) The interior space is more usable 
with the altar off center. 

i) Rigid seating patterns were 
avoided because of the psychological 
barrier often encountered with a center 
aisle, which makes many people cluster 
in the rear of the church. 

ii) The fan shaped seating layout 
focuses the congregation’s attention on 
the altar rather than on other seating 
groups. 

b) The baldachino, as shown in the 
section, serves many needs. 

i) It acts as a column by taking 
half the roof load off the shells. 

ii) It encloses the altar giving it 
appropriate dignity and visual em- 
phasis. 

iii) It performs an historical and 
liturgical function. 


criticisM: The distinction is not made 
strong enough between the sanctuary and the 
nave. 


ANSWER: The elliptical space is to be. 


experienced as a whole, but a strong 
separation can still be made between 
the sanctuary and the nave. 

a) The circular movement within 
the church begins with the altar and 
is emphasized by the raised circular 
form of the sanctuary. 

b) The strong downlight in the sanc- 
tuary makes it a bright area in contrast 
with the dark blues of the stained glass 
behind the sacristy wall. 

c) The roof is highest over the altar 
which gives the sanctuary greatest im- 
portance. 

Tuomas F. McNutty 
Mary S. Fawcett 
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Church of Queen of Angels, Austin, Minnesota « The Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. A. Cunningham, Pastor e« Leroy Gaarder, Architect * Robert Pinart, Designer 
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In the Church of the Queen of Angels all of the 
nave windows depict the role of angels in 
God's relations with men as recounted in both 
the Old and New Testaments. The great choir 
window climaxes this scriptural series with the 


_ Coronation of Our Lady as Queen of Angels. 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


TINY ClOnRiP ©) R°A\T ED 


Silversmiths 


846 de L'Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for a friend, for a seminarian 
or your own enjoyment 


CONTEMPORARY 
CHURCH ART 


Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut 


Translated by Cecily Hastings 
Edited by Maurice Lavanoux 
$7.50 


“The initial impression the volume makes is one of 
sheer amazement. The one hundred and twenty 
five full page photographs evoke a feeling of 
simplicity and grandeur with regard to contem- 
porary art forms that can hardly but convert the 
hitherto indifferent onlooker.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


SHEED & WARD, publishers 
840 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Stained glass 
window in 

Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines 

The Reverend 
James J. 
McMahon, S.J., 


rector 
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18 Murray Street \ % 
New York 17, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-1916 


ADRIAN HAMERS 


IN CO -R PO RAST ESD 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Saint Mary’s Convent, Nauvoo, Illinois 


Belli and Belli, architects 


Mosaic by Peter Recker 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


1325 SOUTH 43 STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS 
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a superb piece of craftsmanship 


We are prepared to execute all types of sacred 
vessels, also pectoral crosses, rings, croziers, etc. 


We will also repair chalices and other vessels 
with the permission of the authorities. 


Ostensorium: the gift of an anonymous donor 
for the Cathedral church of the Blessed Sacrament, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Sterling silver, gilt. The statuettes (Christ, 
angels, Saint Edward and Saint Adelaide, patron 
saints of the donors); the medallions on the base 
(Saint Boniface, Germany; Saint Anne, France; 
Saint Patrick, /re/and; Saint Methodius, Poland; 
Saint Peter, /a/y) are of twenty-two carat. The 
seven statuettes, in the round, were executed from 
one sheet of gold. 


Louis Féron 


139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. Clrcle 5-6661 
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of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 


The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen. 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


Adrian Hamers Co., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 


Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. MC 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 

T. CG. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 
Adrian Hamers Company, 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N.Y. 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New Sao! 1, ING ME 


VESTMENTS 


Marywood Studios, Montgomery Center, Vermont 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
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Vestments designed 

according to the requirements 
published in recent numbers of 
Liturgical Arts 


Church interiors and appurtenances 
designed for artistic unity, 

with original works of 

sacred art and handicraft 


MARYWOOD STUDIOS 


Montgomery Center, Vermont 


Robert W. Bonnette, director 
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TWO CALENDARS 


One designed by Ann H. Grill 
A Calendar of Church Feasts 


The desk calendar—spiral bound—is printed in two colors and measures Si, x 8% inches. 
One dollar each plus 25 cents for shipping. There is also a Missal size calendar at 25 cents in 
mailing envelope. 


Both calendars carry ecclesiastical approval and are planned for easy and accurate revision 
of information in your Daily Missal. 


Order directly from: Ann H. Grill, 6332 Magnolia Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


The other designed by Adé Béthune 
It is called the 1958 Liturgical Wheel calendar and measures 22 x 22 inches. 


Last year the idea was introduced of incorporating family feasts into the cycle of the Liturgy by 
writing them around the outer edge of the wheel. This was so well received that space has 
been left this year for that purpose; also, added lines have been provided to facilitate the 
writing of family anniversaries. 


This wheel calendar costs one dollar and can be ordered from Saint Leo’s Shop, Inc., 118 
Washington Street, Newport, Rhode Island. 


| EXPERIENCES ANONYMES Aiea 
kd 20 East 11th Street, New York 3 Muu 


THOMAS TOMKINS 


MUSICA DEO SACRA 


EA 0027 
THE AMBROSIAN SINGERS 
THE IN NOMINE PLAYERS 
MARTINDALE SIDWELL, organ 
recorded in England under the 
direction of DENIS STEVENS 


THOMAS TOMKINS 


SONGS AND 
CONSORT MUSIC 
EA 0028 
THE AMBROSIAN SINGERS 
THE IN NOMINE PLAYERS 


recorded in England under the 
direction of DENIS STEVENS 


MORRIS CARNOVSKY 
THE PSALMS 


read in Hebrew and in English 
EA 0025 


$4.98 the record $14.95 the tape 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOG WRITE: 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published Quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for November 1, 
1957. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher: Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Editor: None. Managing 
editor: Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Business manager: Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 
7 IN Vs 

2. The owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two 
paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 


hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October 1957, 


[Seal] HILDA C. LARSON 
(My commission expires March 30, 1959) 
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A work of religious art and a charming vista, on the estate of 
Mr Chauncey Stillman ‘Wethersfield’, at Amenia, New York 


Statue of Our Lady, stone 
Jean de Marco, sculptor 
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